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THE DESTRUCTION OF SMYRNA 


HE unresisted entrance of Kemal’s 
T Nationalist army into Smyrna 

was followed, as has so often been 
the case in Turkish victories, by rapine, 
slaughter, and fire. Smyrna, a city of 
some 300,000 inhabitants, is little but a 
heap of ashes and ruins; only a part of 
the Turkish. residence quarter remains 
untouched; for three days the. fires 
burned practically unchecked. No one 
knows how many Greeks and Armenians 
perished. A_ terror-stricken’ mob of 
people sought refuge on .the water- 
front and overcrowded the foreign ships 
in the harbor. The American war ves- 
sels there, we are glad to report, ren- 
dered efficient and humane assistance 
within their limited power. Foreign 
schools and institutions, some of them 
American, went down in the general 
combustion, but so far as is known 
American teachers and workers (except 
perhaps a few naturalized American citi- 
zens) escaped alive and are actively en- 
gaged in relief work. 

There is danger that, in the centering 
of interest in the grave international 
issues raised by Greece’s cverwhelming 
defeat, attention may be diverted from 
the humanitarian side of the problem. 
Whatever else is done, the Powers 
should take steps to prevent the recur- 
rence of massacre and devastation in the 
Near East. In this America has a right 
and duty to be heard, both because of 
the extent of our benevolent and com- 
mercial interests and because American 
lives are involved. We shall unquestion- 
ably join also in the needed relief 
work. 

We should also let our National 
protest be heard as to the crimes 
committed against civilization and hu- 
manity under the guise of warfare. 
From time immemorial Turkish vic- 
tories have meant massacre, cruelty, and 
Slavery, and Kemal’s triumph is no ex- 
ception to the historical record. It is 
reported that the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, after listening to an 
earnest plea from Dr. Nansen, indicated 
that it could only by resolution express 
“an ardent desire” that something be 
done. In some way the world must put 
a stop to barbaric slaughter in the Near 
East, and our responsibility and duty 
did not lapse because we do not take a 
part in the political and territorial ques- 
tions involved. The Kemalist Parlia- 
ment is reported as asking that the 

ague of Nations and a neutral com- 
‘ission investigate the atrocity charges. 
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THE CITY AND HARBOR OF SMYRNA BEFORE THE CONFLAGRATION 


WHAT WILL TURKEY GAIN? 

HE story is told by Mr. Cunliffe 

Owen in the New York “Times” 
that three hundred years ago, after a 
disastrous war, the Sultan of Turkey 
ordered to be recited in every mosque this 
prayer, “May the Angel of Discord, who 
has always been our ally, come again to 
our aid, and confound our enemies.” 
Once again indecision and lack of a 
united purpose among the Powers have 
put the Turkish armies into a threaten- 
ing position, and will almost certainly 
gain for Turkey important concessions. 
We hear very little now of the demand, 
so strong just after the Great War, that 
Turkey must be put out of Europe and 
kept out. Greece has been allowed, and 
by Great Britain encouraged, to occupy 
territory in Asia Minor; she has. been 
driven out and disgracefully beaten; no 
one doubts that Turkey will hold on 
to Anatolia. There is a strong proba- 
bility that she will receive concessions 
in Thrace, and she is clamorously de 
manding Adrianople and supremacy in 
Constantinople itself. 

If one thing is patent, it is that the 
old Entente Powers must cease their 
shifty indecision and secret promotion of 
individual ambitions and unite in a com- 
mon policy. Russia openly favors 
Kemal and threatens to aid him; with 
the Russo-German treaty signed at 
Genoa in mind, there are future possi- 
bilities of a German, Russian, and Turk- 
ish combination in Near East affairs 
that may not be disregarded. “A rein- 


vigorated Entente is needed to face a 
reinvigorated Turkey,” says one writer. 

On one point the Entente Powers 
should join: that the Dardanelles and 
the passage to the Black Sea must 
be kept open, free, and neutralized. 
Alarmed by Kemal’s threats made in the 
first flush of victory, Great Britain at 
once instituted a vigorous military pol- 
icy, landing troops and guns at Chanak 
(on the Asian side of the Straits), send- 
ing large reinforcements to her already 
large naval force in: the Straits, urging 
the Balkan countries to aid in the de- 
fense, and even inviting Australia and 
Canada to send military contingents. 
The attitude of some classes in Great 
Britain was less warlike, and for two 
reasons: one was the evident dislike ofa: 
large part of the British press and peo- 
ple to anything like a new war; the 
second was the expressed belief of 
France and Italy that a peaceable agree- 
ment might be reached around a council 
table. 

General Townshend, of Kut-el-Amara 
fame, is reported as saying that England 
must “get out” of the Near East; he is 
one of those who fear the effect of a 
strong policy on Mohammedans in India 
and Egypt. On September 19 it was 
officially stated in London, after a Cabi- 
net meeting, that Great Britain will de- 
fend the Dardanelles alone if the other 
Powers refuse to join, while Kemal has 
had the audacity to ask that his army 
occupy Thrace during peace negotiations. 

The real danger point is the part of 
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THE STRAITS, THE NEUTRALIZED ZONE, AND SMYRNA 
Angora, the seat of Kemal’s Nationalist Government, is about 150 miles east of Eskishehr 


the neutral zone that lies in Asia— 
clearly shown on the map printed on 
this page. Kemal’s troops have in 
some instances overstepped the neutral 
line; if his army enters the zone in 
force on the plea that it should be 
part of Turkey’s Asian possession, a 
difficult and dangerous situation may 
arise. The indication as we write is 
that the whole Near East question will 
be taken up quickly by a conference of 
the nations involved. 


THE PEACE OF EUROPE 

s there danger of another general 

European war? This question has 
been anxiously asked since the present 
crisis arose. It seems unthinkable and 
is certainly highly improbable, but there 
are peculiar dangers in the situation; 
and the way to avoid serious complica- 
tions is to recognize them and deal with 
them. 

A special correspondent of The 
Outlook now in Europe, Mr. W. C. Gregg, 
cables us as follows: 

“England has done so much to thwart 
France in her expectations from the 
Versailles Treaty that she is fearful of 
the loyalty of France in the Turkish 
trouble. Almost frantic appeals appear 
in British newspapers for Allied unity. 
England and France make a poor double 
team. This fact more than anything 
else threatens the peace of Europe. 
Safety lies in the understanding which 
France has with Poland and the Little 


Entente. If this is a real military com- 
bination under French leadership, the 
peace of Europe will probably not be 
disturbed by an attempted German come- 
back. Any reasons for further European 
wars are offset by political confusion, 
lack of preparedness, and by the French 
army, which at this moment is the prin- 
cipal safeguard of civilization.” 


POLITICAL HOPES: BLASTED 
AND BLOSSOMED 


HE Democratic hope that Senator 

Lodge might fail of renomination in 
Massachusetts had little tangible basis. 
The result of the primary by which he 
was nominated by a three-to-one vote 
bore out the predictions of all observers 
familiar with conditions in Massachu- 
setts. For Governor, Massachusetts 
chose to renominate the present holder 
of that office, Channing H. Cox. Gov- 
ernor Cox’s opponent was Attorney- 
General J. Weston Allen, who did such 
good work in securing the disbarment of 
District Attorneys Tufts and Pelletier 
for using the machinery of government 
for private extortion. 

If the Democrats are disappointed in 
the renomination of Senator Lodge, they 
ought to be pleased over the defeat of 
Cole Blease for the Governorship of 
South Carolina. It is probably a tragic 
confession of editorial ignorance to ad- 
mit that we know very little of the 
record of his victorious opponent, Mr. 
Thomas G. McLeod. To know-that Cole 


Blease has been defeated is, however, 
adequate ground for congratulating the 
State of South Carolina. 

The present Governor of Georgia. 
Thomas W. Hardwick, has been beaten 
for renomination by Clifford L. Walker. 
Five years ago Governor Hardwick was 
Senator from Georgia and was beaten 
for re-election mainly because President 
Wilson threw his influence against him. 
In the present contest he apparently 
owes his defeat to his former ally, 
Thomas E. Watson, of vitriolic pen and 
the United States Senate. Governor 
Hardwick also incurred the hostility of 
the Ku Klux Klan by his praiseworthy 
attempt to make that organization of 
misguided nativists unmask. 


AN ARMY, NOT AN 
ASSOCIATION 

HE Salvation Army is unique among 

benevolent associations in that it is 
under ‘the absolute rule of one man. As 
in every other army, the General com- 
mands; the officers and soldiers obey. 
That great genius, William Booth, built 
the organization on the army type be- 
cause he saw the possibilities of disci- 
pline, obedience, the uniform, and the 
band—militancy, in short. In many 
ways the plan has worked marvelously 
well. The Salvation Army has fought a 
good fight; one does not have to agree 
with its theological tenets (few, perhaps, 
know or care precisely what they are) 
nor to find its methods always dignified; 
what matters is that it has been of vast 
helpfulness in seeking out those who are 
sick, poor, and hopeless—whether in 
body, mind, or soul—and bringing to 
them Christian brotherhood and aspira- 
tion. 

Under the direction of Commander 
Evangeline Booth the Salvation Army in 
America has made remarkable advances 
in numbers, in efficiency, and in popular 
esteem. It is, we believe, the largest 
existing branch of the Army. Its war 
work was beyond praise. Literally it 
befriended the American soldier; and no 
American soldier who saw its work in 
France will ever fail to remember its 
friendly spirit. While its capital and 
property holdings are said to have in- 
creased by $22,000,000 under Commander 
Booth’s direction, an astoundingly large 
percentage of the income received goes 
directly to the needy and to actual 
work; the’ officers, from Commander 
Booth down, receive, above actual ex- 
penses, what would be called pitifully 
small pay were it not that every one 
knows that they literally give them- 
selves, and that their devotion is un- 
bounded. 

In view of what the Army has accom- 
plished, it would be rash to say that 
hereditary supremacy has not been wise 
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TO SHOW HOW COSTLY SUMMER WAS 


(Merchant of Venice, Act II, Scene 9) 














Cassel in the Knoxville Sentinel 


Kirby in the New York World 
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WHO SAID THE PUBLIC IS IGNORED? 





Krom Mrs. Patterson Miller, Russellville, Tenn. 


Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 








THE WASTE OF WAR 
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PERFECT TEAM WORK 
From Joseph B. Hayn, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Thomas in the Detroit News 

















“I DON’T WANT CRUTCHES—I WANT A PERMANENT CURE!” 
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for this special form of activity. But it 
is natural for American laymen to won- 
der whether an infusion of democracy in 
government might not be desirable here. 
When, the other day, Commander 
Evangeline Booth, head of the Salvation 
Army in America, received from her 
brother in London, Commander-in-Chief 
Bramwell Booth, polite and appreciative 
marching orders, she accepted them 
without a word of complaint; she is a 
good soldier; she knows how to obey. 
In due time she will return to England 
to accept any command or work assigned 
her. It is reputec that General Booth 
proposes himself to supervise from Lon- 
don the American organization through 
the co-operation here of three Commis- 
sioners, in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. All this is quite correct 
legally and quite within the rules and 
methods of the organization. But again 
the American layman may express the 
hope that the head of the Army and his 
staff will give due emphasis to the fact 
that the great body of the Army on this 
side of the water is American and that 
practically all the money contributed is 
American and that care will be taken 
to assure the public that American 
ideals and wishes will be considered in 
the management of the Army. It was 
largely the feeling that this was not the 
case which led to the split in the organi- 
zation about twenty-five years ago. 


CHINA AND AMERICAN 
SECTARIANISM 

tT the recent National Christian Con- 

ference in Shanghai it was reported 
that 120 different religious communions 
from the Occidental world are now work- 
ing in the Oriental republic. Native 
Christians are tired of explaining to the 
people why Southern Methodists are 
found in Northern China. Translating 
such words as Baptist, Episcopal, and 
Presbyterian leads to results that rejoice 
the facetious but which do not con- 
tribute to edification. People who are 
critical of mission boards may under- 
stand a little better why denomination- 
alism continues in China by a study of 
recent history among the Disciples of 
Christ. The reports issued at their con- 
vention at Winona Lake, Indiana, the 
first week in September, and the discus- 
sion of these reports, throw a great light 
upon the problem. From the face of the 
documents it seems that Disciples mis- 
sionaries, who were immersionists at 
home, have not been very zealous in 
pushing the denominational dogma be- 
yond the sea. Chinese Presbyterians 
and other pedobaptists moving into a 
district where only Disciples churches 
were found were received as Christian 
brethren and put to work. They became 
church officers and were even employed 
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as mission workers. So little account 
did the missionaries take of denomina- 
tional distinction that they in some 
instances reported these unimmersed 
people as members. A ‘eonservative min- 
ister of America visited the mission 
fields last year with an interpreter, and 
these facts were brought to the attention 
of the American constituency in an un- 
mistakable way, compelling the mission 
board to admit most of the allegations, 
and to try to explain them. 

The Disciples of Christ at Winona Lake 
have - answered the demand of the 
Shanghai Conference of native Chris- 
tians with denial of their request for 
Christian union. The missionaries are 
warned that if they take pedobaptists 
into the native churches as full members 
they will be recalled, though as a com- 
promise measure the board has replied 
to an inquiry from the Rev. E. K. Hig- 
don in the Philippines that he may be- 
lieve in “open membership” if he will 
agree not to practice it without the con- 
sent of his board. That the board is 
disposed to be as generous as its con- 
stituency will permit is seen in the in- 
dorsement of the practice of enrolling 
“guest members” from other commu- 
nions. If the missionaries do their duty, 
they must make these “guest members” 
know that such members are deficient in 
the matter of baptism from the Disciples 
standpoint. 

Very few Disciples missionaries who 
have been on the field in the face of 
naked paganism care much for the theo- 
logical disputes at home. They see that 
the only hope of the infant Christian 
movement in China is co-operation and 
the erasure of all denominational labels. 
Chinese leaders have served notice that 
they will have none of our Occidental 
denominaticnalism when they are able 
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to support the Christian movement with- 

out foreign money. Christianity halts in 

China not because of narrow-minded na- 

tive leadership in that land, nor because 

of bigoted missionaries, perhaps not very 

much on account of ignorant board mem- 

bers at home. It is the sectarian 

preacher in America who threatens to} 
boycott the missionary task when it gets) 
too liberal who is responsible. Only as, 
broad-minded laymen in the churches’ 
are able to modify this noisy sectarian- 
ism:will China win the chance to become 

Christian. 


NEW POLAR GEOGRAPHY 

HE return of the Arctic explorer 

Donald MacMillan from his year’s 
voyage in the Arctic seas is an interest-_ 
ing event in the world of science and 
exploration. As in his former expedi- 
tions, Dr. MacMillan has brought back 
valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of that portion of the ice-bound seas_ 
which has never been thoroughly ex- 
plored. The value of such observations — 
is not of a sensational character but it” 
is no less serious and important. 

The region just explored by Dr. Mac-— 
Millan is on the upper and western coast 
of Baffin Bay. It now appears that the 
geography of this region has always 
been incorrectly charted on the maps. 
The MacMillan expedition succeeded in & 
penetrating further into these unknown 
regions than anyone but the Eskimo has 
ever gone. It will be remembered that 
five years ago this explorer returned 
after four years spent in the Arctic the 
result of which was to disprove the ex- © 
istence of the supposed Crocker Land. 
It appeared that what was supposed by — 
Admiral Peary to be a newly found” 
stretch of land was in fact the effect of 
@ mirage. Now Dr. MacMillan reports 
that the entire map of the coastline of 
Baffin Bay will have to be revised. It” 
has been charted on maps in accord- 
ance with the reports of an explorer 
commonly known as “Northwestern 
Fox.” His dash in this vicinity was 
made three hundred years ago, and no 
one since that time has penetrated so 
far along that coast. Now MacMillan 


has followed Fox’s road and gone con-#™ 


siderably beyond it, and, as was almost 
to be expected, he finds that Fox’s charts © 
abound in error. 

It is interesting to report that under” 
the modern and scientific methods of ex- 
ploration carried out by this expedition — 
and recommended by Peary and Stefans 
son it was conducted with perfect safety 
and comparative comfort. 

There are great possibilities of dis 
coveries that may be of practical value * 
in the far north. Even if this were nots 
so, there is something in the nature 0 
mankind which will never be satisfied 
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a- THE TENNIS CROWN STAYS PUT 
se HE tennis crown of America still 
ry| T rests on the head of William T. Til- 
m-|) den, 2d, of Philadelphia. In the recent 
an’ national tournament at Germantown, 
to! Pennsylvania, Tilden fought out the 
ts finals with William M. Johnston, of Cali- 
as) fornia. The present trophy had been 
es a twice won by each of the finalists, and 
n- this year’s victory gives Tilden perma- 
ne*=s nent possession. 

The experiment was made in this 
year’s tournament of “seeding the 
draw,” instead of leaving the arrange- 

er fg ment of the players entirely to fortune. 
r’s a The most noteworthy contestants were 
st- planted through the list in order to 
nd mm preserve as far as possible the best con- 
ai. tests for the last. The scheme, which 
ck a brought Tilden and Johnston into the 
ge final bracket, worked admirably. John- 
as @ ston took two sets from his opponent, and 
ox. gg then Tilden was forced to win three sets 
ns Straight in order to gain the victory. 


it me Phe come-back of Tilden under such cir- 
Bcumstances afforded a thrill which the 
spectators will not soon forget. 


aC: 
~ INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACES 
ys se contest for America’s Cup de- 

veloped into a travesty on one of 












Ds. f 
the greatest of sports. The beautiful 


and fragile toys developed by that his- 
torie event we trust will never be 
wrought forth again. It will be a disap- 
pointment if the next challenge from 
<ngland is not made and accepted under 
Wrules which will produce vessels rather 


wn 
as 
at § 


“ han the playthings of millionaires. 

by *™) Since the last contest for America’s 
nd ‘up there have been two Anglo-American 
of mrcam races of a type which deserve 
rts mplearty encouragement. Last year four 


American yachtsmen took their six- 
It meneter racers to England and suffered a 
Widefeat in British waters. This year four 





ee British boats were brought to Long 
oid Usland Sound for a return match. The 
as mp merican challengers were the victors. 
ne These international races are run on 
so ae point basis. The winner of the race is 
an given one point for finishing and one 
om aa dditional point for each beaten con- 
ost Meant. Thus, if eight boats are entered 
rts ‘nd finish the race, the winner scores 
eight points for her team, and the sec- 
ier eed Seven, and so on down the line. The 
a present series of six races was won by 
od he Americans by a score of 111 to 104. 
ad Fven with boats of the six-meter class 





he sport is not one for those with slen- 
ler purses. It would be an interesting 
xperiment to attempt to build up an 
iternational one-design class. In such 
wee CaSe team matches of even an inter- 
ational character could be held fre- 
1ucntly at a minimum of expense, for 
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GREBE (AMERICAN) LEADING REG (BRITISH) IN THE FINAL DAY OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL RACES IN LONG ISLAND SOUND OFF OYSTER BAY 


it would only be necessary for helms- 
men and.crews to cross the Atlantic to 
challenge or defend the trophy at stake. 
By holding enough races so that each 
helmsman and his crew could sail all of 
the boats in turn, an absolute equality 
of conditions could be created. 

The one-design idea has been the 
making of our small-boat sailing, for it 
has afforded the best possible training 
for our young yachtsmen. 

It is recognized, of course, that the 
present method implies both a contest in 
yacht design as well as yacht handling. 
To limit an international contest to ves- 
sels of one type’ would eliminate what 
has been regarded as an important fea- 
ture of such races; but the gain might 
more than offset the loss. 


LABOR BANKS 


fy is hard to understand the curious in- 


consistency of labor leaders except on 
the ground that we are all human and are 
therefore all more or less inconsistent. 
While during the past summer the 
leaders of labor organizations have with 
one hand been knocking down industry, 
with the other they have been building 
it up. There are now nine or ten labor 
banks in operation in this country—that 





is to say, banks organized and in the 
control of trade unions. There is one at 
Cleveland, Ohio,, conducted by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
another at Hammond, Indiana, con- 
ducted by the same Brotherhood; a 
savings bank at Washington, D. C., 
belonging to the Machinists’ Union; a 
trade union savings bank at Seattle, 
Washington; the Finnish Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank, under labor management, at 
Superior, Wisconsin; and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers’ Bank at Chi- 
cago; Illinois. The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers has applied for a: bank 
charter in St. Louis, Missouri; a labor 
bank is planned at Birmingham, - Ala- 
bama; a labor trust company is reported 
to be in process of organization in 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh is about to 
have a labor bank; two are planned at 
Cincinnati, one by the Machinists’ 
Union and one by the Railway Clerks’ 
Union; and labor banks are being organ- 
ized in San Bernardino, California; 
Detroit, Michigan; St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, Minnestota; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Tucson, Arizona; Spokane, Wash- 
ington; Dallas, Texas; and Three Forks, 
Montana. 

Of all these banks the pioneer and 
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most successful is the Cleveland Bank, 
of which Mr. Warren Stone, head of the 
Locomotive Engineers’ Brotherhood, is 
President. The Locomotive Brotherhood 
Bank at Cleveland, and all the other 
labor banks, differ not at al! under 
the law from banks generally, but they 
are introducing some rather novel and 
interesting methods. The Cleveland 
Bank, for example, has disturbed some 
of its competitors in that prosperous 
city by paying a larger rate of interest 
for city and county funds than the other 
banks had agreed to. The result is said, 
by a well-informed correspondent of The 
Outlook, to be that the Locomotive 
Brotherhood bank, although it has a 
capital of one million dollars and a sur- 
plus of one hundred thousand dollars, 


and is a member of the Federal Reserve’ 


System, is not a member of the Cleve- 
land Clearing-House. The Cleveland 
Bank, 51 per cent of the stock belonging 
to the Locomotive Brotherhood as an 
association and 49 per cent being owned 
by individual members of the Brother- 
hood, proposes to pay a dividend to 
stockholders of not over ten per cent 
when earned, and to distribute its sur 
plus earnings over that amount to 
depositors in an increased interest rate. 
This is somewhat of a novelty in bank- 
ing, and is raising some discussion in 
Cleveland. We imagine, however, that 
the depositors are not objecting. 

Every believer in thrift and prosperity 
must welcome the creation and success- 
ful administration of these labor banks. 
The Outlook certainly welcomes them. 
But they confirm its opinion that trade 
unions ought to be put under the opera- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
exactly like unions of capital. One law 
for all is what has made the American 
Federal Reserve banking system a suc- 
cess and what has enabled these labor 
banks to spring into being. The trade 
unions which have wisely organized 
these labor banks should be held as re- 
sponsible to the law when they combine 
to restrain trade, as they should be pro- 
tected by the law when they combine to 
promote thrift. 


PROHIBITION 


N its issue for September 9 the 
I “Literary Digest” summarizes the 
results of its poll on prohibition. It 
reports a total vote cast.of 922,383 indi- 
vidual ballots. Of these, 38.6 per cent 
voted for enforcement of the present 
law; 40.8 per cent for a modification per- 
mitting the sale of beer and light wines; 
and 20.6 per cent for a repeal of the 
Amendment. The poll was an enterpris- 
ing and interesting one, but is not quite 
so significant as it appears on the face 
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of the returns; for we do not believe* 
that those who voted for a modification 
of the law, so as to permit the consump- 
tion of beer and light wines, realize 
what their vote actually meant. 

The Constitution now forbids the 
manufacture, sale, or importation of in- 
toxicating beverages. The Volstead Act 
defines as an intoxicating beverage any 
beverage containing more than one-half 
of one per cent of alcohol. If the Vol- 
stead Act is so modified as to permit the 
consumption of beer and light wines, 
which would require at the very least a 
ten per cent alcoholic content, the coun- 
try will inevitably have a return of the 
saloon problem. Beer and light wines 
must be sold if they are to be consumed. 
Even if they were not sold for consump- 
tion on the premises and the sale were 
limited to “bottle trade” at groceries or 
other similar places there would rise 
triumphant in all its glory the old back- 
room-grocery barroom—one of the worst 
phases of the American saloon. If the 
40.8 per cent of the “Digest’s” voters 
who want “light wines and beer” had 
been fairly presented with the indisputa- 
ble fact that the legal sale of beer and 
light wines means the revival of the 
saloon problem, we do not believe it is 
extravagant to assume that at least half 
of them would have voted against the 
saloon. 

If our assumption is correct that one- 
half of those in the “Digest’s” poll who 
voted for modification would have voted 
against the return. of the saloon, the real 
significance of the poll is that at least 
sixty per cent of the balloting was in 
favor of prohibition—prohibition, at 
least, of the liquor saloon as it used to 
exist in this country, and as it still 
exists as a terrible social sore in Great 
Britain. 

In spite of the reports in the daily press 
of bootlegging, deaths from wood alco- 
hol, and the violation of the law in the 
clubs and restaurants of the large cities, 
scientific and impartial statistics prove, 
we think, that the social and economic 
results of the operation of the law so far 
are beneficial. The ‘“Manufacturers’ 
Record,” of Baltimore, has issued an ex- 
ceedingly interesting report of a country: 
wide inquiry it has made of the effects of 
prohibition on American industry. An 
overwhelming majority of the leaders of 
industry favor it. Postal Savings Bank 
deposits as well as deposits in regular 
savings banks, especially in industrial 
centers, have grown. Crimes and convic- 
tions due to drunkenness have de- 
creased. Hospitals report a marked fall- 
ing off in cases of alcoholism and sec- 
ondary diseases due to alcoholism. 
These social and economic gains are not 
matters of guesswork but of carefully 
compiled statistics. The “Scientific 
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Temperance Journal,” of Boston, pub 
lished in June a complete, elaborate, an 
impartial survey of the situation i 


Massachusetts, and quotes Dr. Charle ' 


W. Eliot, of Harvard, a man of scientifi 
type of mind who weighs his words, 2 
saying to the Massachusetts Legislature 
“Evidence has accumulated on ever 
hand that prohibition has promoted pub 
lic health, public happiness, and indus 
trial efficiency. This evidence come; 
from manufacturers, physicians, nurse; 
of all sorts, school, factory, hospital, an¢ 
district, and from social workers 0 
many races and religions laboring daily 
in a great variety of fields. This testi 
mony also demonstrates beyond a doub 
that prohibition is actually sapping the 
terrible force of disease, poverty, crime 
and vice. These results are obtained in 
spite of the imperfect enforcement ir 
some communities of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Nation-wide prohibition is a magnif 
cent and unique experiment. Time only 
and a fair trial, can demonstrate 
whether it can be made a permanent 
success. But it at least deserves a fai 
trial, and so it seems to us that every 
man who wishes his family and his 
country well will by his vote for mem 
bers of Congress this autumn sustaiz 
strict enforcement in order that the mer 
and women of the oncoming generation 
may have a chance to determine from 
experience what the permanent policy of 


the country shall be regarding alcohol” 


as a beverage. We have little doubt that, 
with fair play and a chance to study 


actual results over a reasonable period 
the verdict of the coming: 


of time, 
generation will be against alcohol, as the 


verdict of our generation has been 


against morphine and cocaine. 


THE OLD SOAK 


NE of the most fertile imaging 
tions in America is possessed b 


Mr. Don Marquis, now columnist 


for the New York “Tribune.” The delight” 


ful succession of characters which have 
emerged from Mr. Marquis’s brain and 
served as the vehicles for his philoso 


phies and his antipathies constitutes aj 


most agreeable chapter in the writings 
of the present day. None of his figures 
perhaps has yet attained the universal 
popularity of Mr. Dooley, but many of 
the creatures of his brain seem almost 
as much alive as the hero of Archey 
Road. 


News that “The Old Soak,” vehicle for 


Mr. Marquis’s antipathy to prohibition 


and his recognition of both the vices and’ 


the imaginary quality of the so-called 
virtues of alcohol, was to appear on the 
stage made many theater-goers look fo: 
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HARRY BERESFORD AS THE OLD SOAK AT THE PLYMOUTH THEATER, 
NEW YORK CITY 


ward to the opening night with their 
risibilities on the qui vive. From the 
reception which was awarded the play 
it is quite obvious that most of the 
theater-goers were not disappointed in 
their expectations. The probabilities 
are that Mr. Marquis’s comedy will have 
a more prosperous career than that of 
the Old Soak himself. 

The play was in some measure a 
disappointment. The fertility of Mr. 
Marquis’s imagination seemed to have 
exhausted itself in the creation of the 
chief character and in some of the 
dialogue. Both in plot and situation the 
play is almost wholly lacking in origi- 
nality. The wealthy and sanctimonious 
banker, the wayward son, the actress 
who was better than she seemed—we 
have met their like many times before. 
Tiey afford typical examples of the kind 
of literary characters at which Mr. Mar- 
quis himself delights in poking fun. 
The setting for “The Old Soak” is, in 
fact, so obviously ready-made that we 
Suspect that Mr. Marquis utilized it with 
his tongue in his cheek. The obvious- 
hess of the setting probably will not 
de'ract from the popularity of the play 
fo» that large portion of the theater- 
Zong public which likes to have the 
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occasions for a tear or a laugh pointed 
out well in advance. If they run across 
stock signals to “Smile here,” or “Weep 
now,” it makes it all the easier for them 
to enjoy the progress of the drama under 
consideration. They will find plenty of 
sign-posts in Mr. Marquis’s dramatiza- 
tion of “The Old Soak.” 


THE SUPERIOR RIGHT 


ECRETARY HERBERT HOOVER 
has the reputation of being a doer 

rather than a talker. Yet on occa- 
sion he can put a truth of import in as 
clear and forcible a fashion as any 
speech-maker of them all. Such an in- 
stance was his affirmation of “the su- 
perior right of the public” in a recent 
talk before the Salesmen’s Association 
of the American Chemical Association. 
He was speaking directly about the coal 
strikes, since composed by what many 
think is but a temporary truce—a truce 
based on realization that the industry 
can for the present at least furnish high 
wages and high profits and with pre 
cious little reference to the rights of the 
public for service and fair prices. In 
plain, round terms Secretary Hoover de- 
nounced the outrage to the public’s 
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superior right in basic and universal in- 
dustries at times when “the whole Na- 
tion once every two years or less can be 
pushed to the precipice of want and 
commercial collapse; when we are 
brought to consideration of price-fixing 
against extortion in time of peace; when 
hundreds of thousands of workers, not 
only in the industry, but outside of it, 
are thrown into skimping and starving, 
and when the Nation is made to suffer 
the shame of Herrin and rampant crime 
that has followed in the train of 
strikes.” 

Later he defined what he meant by 
this superior right as “the right of the 
public to a continuous supply of its vital 
necessities and services upon terms fair 
to the employer and employee. When 
these various rights [collective bargain- 
ing, the National basis of unions and em- 
ployers, and so on] infringe upon the 
public right, then the dominant right is 
public right.” 

All of this applies to other basic. indus- 
tries as well as to coal. That even in 
the strikes just settled the public inter- 
est has not yet been guarded is indicated 
by the remark of Senator Cummins on 
the day when the Senate passed the Coal 
Anti-Profiteering Bill, after the strike 
was’ settled, that “Profiteering is more 
general now than it has been at any 
time since the strike. If there ever was 
an emergency, it is now.” How such an 
industrial war as we have been going 
through works widespread injury to 
classes that have nothing whatever to 
do with inciting or settling railway and 
coal strikes, is shown from Mr. Hoover’s 
view, expressed on another occasion, that 
the greatest loss is caused to the farmer 
who has to accept low prices because the 
railways cannot transport his erops. So, 
too, Governor Miller of New York has 
denounced the obduracy of striking rail- 
way shopmen against fair offers of set- 
tlement, saying that in effect they de- 
clare: “We must maintain our strangle- 
hold until, not our adversary, but the 
public, is brought to its knees.” He 
asserted that it was such a thing as this 
that he would make a serious penal 
offense. 

It is for the people at large to declare 
and enforce this superior right through 
their elected representatives in Congress 
and executive office, but also through 
exercising their industrial intelligence to 
understand business and economic proc- 
esses. Some of the considerations in- 
volved are discussed in this issue in an 
article by Mr. Edward Eyre Hunt, which 
includes some expression of Mr. Hoover’s 
views as to business cycles. 

In wars between capital and labor the 
public is not an indifferent neutral; its 
resources are exhausted and its rights 
are outraged. 
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HE other night, the “Norddeutsche 

| Allgemeine Zeitung”’—still a pow- 

erful paper—aptly quoted Bis- 

marck’s phrase regarding Russia and 

Austria: “Between these two states the 

relations can become better or worse; 
they cannot remain as they are.” 


I—GERMANY 


Ever since the signing of the Treaty 
of Versailles, over three years ago, Ger- 
many has unceasingly endeavored to 
escape the terms it imposed upon her. 
For instance: 

(1) Her real armament is greater 
than that to which she has a right. 

(2) The trial of her war culprits, im- 
posed by the Treaty of Versailles, has 
been insufficient and in some cases 
ridiculous. 

(3) She has not delivered coal and 
wood as agreed. 

(4) She has lowered her exports and 
augmented her imports, especially in ar- 
ticles of luxury, instead of limiting those 
importations to articles of necessity. 

(5) In order to show an apparent 
bankruptcy, the Germans have _ sent 
much of their capital to other countries, 
a leakage estimated at from $1,000,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000,000. 

(6) With the same end in view, the 
German Government has greatly aug- 
mented the personnel and therefore the 
total of salaries in its postal and railway 
services. 

(7) Finally, also with the same end in 
view, the Government has pursued a 
policy of lowering the exchange value of 
its monetary standard by enormous 
emissions of paper money. It has put 
forth such a large number of paper Dbill- 
ions that its printers must now work 
their presses continually night and day 
in a fruitless attempt to provide them- 
selves with an adequate medium of 
exchange. At present the attempt to 
keep up takes an incredible number of 
paper marks. 

Hence the German Government has 
certainly not done all it could to in- 
crease its receipts, to lessen its expenses, 
and to prevent its capital from evading 
the just demands upon it. 

Apparently the Government has 
adopted three rules of conduct: 

First, it does not intend to pay for 
reparations a single mark more than is 
actually forced upon it. 

Second, it seems to think it quite 
within its right to create deliberate 
bankruptcy in order to obtain easier 
terms from its creditors. 

Third, it thinks that all its recent 
policy will give a prodigious boom to its 
industry. 

Now, however, with the recent great 
fall in the value of the mark, the Ger- 
man banks can no longer finance Ger- 
man industries in their necessary pur- 
chases of raw materials. If there is no 
upward turn in the situation, there will 
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be an army of the unemployed. Then 
many stores and shops will close for 
want of custom. A comparatively small 
quantity of foodstuffs, if any, will be 
ordered from abroad. We may hear also 
of insufficient crops in Germany. There 
may even be some starvation. 

Can the present Government with- 
stand such a crisis? Suppose it cannot 
and is overthrown? What kind of a 
government would succeed it? A mon- 
archist and reactionary Government? 
Or a communist-bolshevist affair? 
Either would menace not only the exe- 
cution of the Versailles Treaty but also 
the actual peace of Europe infinitely 
more than does the present Government 
—which should be upheld wherever pos- 
sible. 

Certainly no nation of the Entente 
wants Germany to escape the punish- 
ment she merits for her culpability in 
starting the World War. But no coun- 
try wants to reduce Germany to eco- 
nomic or political impotence. If any 
country wanted to bring about Ger- 
many’s ruin, it would only have to allow 
those great German industrialists who 
have been exploiting the people to go on 
lowering the value of the mark; or to 
permit the conspirators, whether mon- 
archists or bolshevists, to continue their 
daily and nightly work of trying to de- 
stroy the present republican régime. 
No, the Entente is not acting that way. 
Nor is'France in particular. 


II—FRANCE 


It is unfortunately too easy for us in 
America to forget that France fought for 
us for three years before we entered the 
war, that France did deeds of heroism 
at the Marne and at Verdun really for 
us too as well as for herself. 

If we have not seen with our own 
eyes the devastation in France wrought 
by the Boches, it is ‘difficult to compre- 
hend that they have destroyed no less 
than ten French departments; that they 
have killed thousands and thousands of 
Frenchmen in battle; that they have 
outraged and mutilated women and chil- 
dren; that they have demolished 
buildings—churches, schools, factories, 
homes; that they have ruined mines, 
forests, orchards, vineyards. For years 
the Germans had been preparing for a 
war with France and in France so that 
they might devastate it to such a point 
as to make its rehabilitation impossible. 

France has indeed suffered much 
more than has any of her allies. Not 
one of them has had so much territory 
devastated as she has; not one of them 
has lost so many men or so much mate- 
rial. 

The difference between France and the 
other allies, especially England, is being 
continually accentuated by the talk con- 
cerning German payments. The propor- 
tion which France will receive is 52 per 
cent and that of England 22 per cent, a 


proportion because, 
among the reparations, the Versailles 


seemingly just 


Treaty included pensions. And that in 
spite of American opposition. It was 
easy to see that if pensions had not been 
included in the total of reparations, 
France would have received in the 
neighborhood of 75 per cent and Eng- 
land only about 5 per cent. 

Since the war closed France has done 
all possible to rehabilitate herself. To 
repair her devastated departments she 
has spent millions of dollars. The total 
sum, though large, can repair but a 
small part. But the sum represents all 
that France can find or borrow. For the 
rest she asks for the execution of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

When the French look at their coun- 
try, they see no results of reparations; 
they see no security. 

No country has so much need of se- 
curity as has France, because no country 
is so much-threatened. In the ultimate 
analysis, security is not only necessary 
for France herself, it is the only base 
on which the reconstruction of Europe 
can rest. 

Where is such security to be found? 
At present only in the French army. 
Yet, in England and America, France is 
blamed for wishing to maintain her 
present army. Instead of blaming her, 
she may well be excused. It is not her 
fault; the fault in the first place is with 
the English and American Governments, 
who have not kept their pledges with 
France to protect her against Germany, 
pledges made when the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was signed. 

In view of her alarming economic 
situation, Germany requests a remission 
of debts, a so-called moratorium, until 
1925. Her creditors want to do all they 
can to aid Germany in her distress con- 
sonant with their own self-respect. In 
this regard the policy of one of the Allies 
—France—has been characteristically 
French; the policy of another of -the 
Allies—England—has become, unfortu- 
nately, Germanized. 

France will not consent to accord a 
moratorium without the assurance, by 
guaranties given, that the German pay- 
ments for reparations will begin again. 
Any other means would be, in French 
opinion, a denial of justice, first, toward 
the creditors, and, next, towards Ger- 
many herself. For a moratorium, pure 
and simple, would only encourage the 
German industrialists and profiteers in 
their speculations, the German Govern- 
ment in its obstinacy, and the German 
people in their illusions. For the whole 
world, indeed, the result would be 2 
catastrophe if one followed this abys- 
mal course. The only conditions on 
which France will consent to accord.a 
moratorium are conditional on Ger- 
many’s giving guaranties. France has 
wanted.to include among these German 
mines and forests. Other guaranties to 
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be demanded might be, for example, the 
control of import and export licenses, 
the establishment of a customs bound- 
ary on the Rhine, a supplementary per- 
centage on the value of Germany’s ex- 
ports, a .certain percentage on the re- 
ceipts of dye works, and, finally, a 
monthly deposit of a certain quantity of 
gold in a foreign bank. 

In all this France is. convinced that 
she will never get anything from a Ger- 
many which is not equally convinced 
that, in the last analysis, France is pre- 
pared to act coercively. It is because of 
this conviction that Premier Poincaré 
acted as he did during a recent week in 
Alsace in expelling certain Germans. 
This policy, nevertheless, though based 
on justice, can easily go too far. -M. 
Poincaré saw it and modified it imme- 
diately. It would be regrettable for 
French as well as for German interests 
if too rigorous measures were taken. 


III—ENGLAND 


What a difference between France and 
England! In England we see a country 
better prepared than ever to repel ag- 
gression, a country with no devastated 
provinces, a country whose commerce is 
ever more powerful and whose finances 
are so satisfactory that a beginning may 
be made in paying the debt to the 
United States. The ends which England 
proposed at the beginning of the war 
she has obtained. 

England remains always “a nation of 
shopkeepers.” She does not wish to lose 
any customer; certainly she does not 
wish to lose one of her best customers, 
Germany. ; 

Hence what we sometimes call “the 
Keynes school” has made its way in that 
country. Instead of imposing very 
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severe financial reforms on Germany 
(including even the nomination of an 
Allied counselor at Berlin, who would 
have the right of veto on German ex- 
penditures, a sort of impartial liquidator 
of no matter what Entente nationality, 
even American), now we see that Eng- 
land wants to give Germany a morato- 
rium without any guaranties whatever! 
There you have a Germanized policy. 

Its topmost height was reached day 
before yesterday when the British dele- 
gate in the Committee of Reparations 
publicly made his confession of faith 
before the Commission had handed down 
its decision. He said that England 
wanted to give Germany time enough to 
pull herself together and to meet her en- 
gagements—so does all the world. But, 
he added, the only means to this end is 
to give her a very long moratorium and 
not to put any obstacle, such as rigorous 
guaranties, in the way of getting back 
her credit. Any other policy, he pro- 
claimed, would have the result of dis- 
sipating hope of obtaining actual or 
eventual reparations; any other policy 
would ruin Germany—and not only that, 
it would entail an inevitable and imme- 
diate repercussion in other countries, 
that is to say, it would bring about a 
world catastrophe. 

So spoke the British delegate. Sud- 
denly and publicly he announced his 
personal opinion concerning the secret 
debates which his colleagues were still 
having. Such an act is like that of a 
judge who gives out an opinion before 
the court in which he is sitting has ad- 
judged the case. 

Naturally this act has encouraged the 
German people in their illusions, their 
misunderstandings, their obstinacy. 
Naturally, also, the act, with the implied 
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strength of the British Government be- 
hind it, will push the German Govern- 
ment more than ever to extremes. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that to-day we 
find in the telegraphed editorials from 
the German papers the echoes of the 
opinions of the people and the Govern- 
ment—a joyous chorus of praise for the ° 
Germanized English policy. 


IV—BELGIUM 


As she was at Genoa, brave little Bel- 
gium is also now particularly worthy of 
attention, admiration, and respect. 

By virtue of her right of priority, 
established by the Treaty of Versailles, 
Belgium should receive any present 
German reparations. In the desire to 
bring about an arrangement fairly satis- 
factory to all the Entente Powers, the 
Belgian Government has. made a pro- 
posal which last night the Commission 
on Reparations accepted. It is that, in- 
stead of the cash payments due to the 
end of the present year, the Allies are 
to accept payment of these amounts in 
six months’ German Treasury bills, pay- 
able in gold, and guaranteed in such 
manner as may be agreed upon by the 
German and Belgian Governments. If 
there is default in agreement, the bills 
are to be guaranteed by a sufficient de- 
posit of gold in some foreign bank 
acceptable to Belgium. 

And yet, with guaranties twice re- 
peated in the agreement, so worthy a 
paper as the London “Telegraph” actu- 
ally proclaims it, as per report just here, 
“a defeat for France.” On the other 
hand, to-day’s “Journal de Genéve” more 
justly concludes that “la politique fran- 
caise a enregistré ... un succés indis- 
cutable.” 

Geneva, September 1, 1922. 






SECRETARY OF THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


this so-called business cycle which 
brings the United States alternately 
fat and lean periods, these booms and 
slumps that are the plague of business 
to-day. No industrial country is free 
from its influence—America least of all. 

Now, what is the remedy? 

Lopping off the peaks of booms and 
filling up the valleys of slumps to make 
business more nearly level, by applying 
to the future a knowledge of the past. 

Business moves in a ceaseless ebb and 
‘ow, sometimes high and sometimes low, 
but never the same. The only normal 
hing about it is its continuous change. 
Business at an eternal sameness of level 
would be wholly abnormal. In fact, the 
idea of a normal business level has 
wrecked many a concern—dry rot and 
elf-satisfaction are deadlier than fall of 
prices and lack of orders. 

In forty years we have had five seri- 


[ is not solely an American riddle— 


ous depressions: 1883-6; 1903-4; 1907- 
8; 1914-15, and 1921. In other words, 
within the lifetime of the average man 
there have been five industrial catastro- 
phes in which the unemployed have been 
reckoned, by the millions and the idle 
capital by the billions. We are just 
emerging from the latest of these busi- 
ness horrors, when all the resources of 
the Government and of private persons 
in better position have been called upon 
to care for those who, through no fault 
of their own, have been thrown out of 
work because there has been simply 
nothing for them to do. 

The time is coming when the fore- 
handed business man is going to be able 
to take in sail before the storm strikes 
him, because his business barometer will 
warn him in advance. 

Let us analyze a cycle, beginning, be- 
cause we have to begin somewhere, with 
the revival of activity. 


Revival at first is confined to narrow 
limits, but it spreads in an ever-widen- 
ing circle because the more active busi- 
nesses must perforce buy raw materials 
and supplies from -other industries, 
which in turn buy from others, and so 
on and on. 

As they buy they employ more labor, 
they borrow more money, they expand 
their plants. These make higher profits, 
increase family incomes, and widen de- 
mand. Retailers begin to buy from 
wholesalers, who in turn order from 
manufacturers, and they from producers 
of raw materials. All this while the sun 
is shining and everybody begins talking 
prosperity, so that orders are plentiful 
and prices boom, while buyers rush into 
the market to secure stocks before prices 
go even higher. Wholesale prices mount 
and retail prices follow. Wages rise; 
discount rates increase; interest rates 
move upward; stocks and bonds are car- 
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ried along with the rising tide of pros- 
perity. 

As the profits increase, heavier orders 
are placed and large contracts for new 
construction are made. Again, these still 
further swell the physical volume of 
business and help to drive prices farther 
upward. The boom is on. And this 
prosperity contains within itself the 
seeds of future depression. As old con- 
tracts expire, new ones are made at 
higher costs—materials, interest, rents, 
salaries, all go up. Out-of-date equip- 
ment and uneconomically located plants 
are called into use. Everybody bids for 
labor and wages mount, with overtime 
and bonuses common. Labor and man- 
agement decline in efficiency, because 
undesirables are employed, and when 
jobs are easy to get men do not put forth 
their best efforts. 

Finally comes the time when the sup- 
ply of funds at the old rate of interest 
lags behind the volume of business. New 
bonds can be floated only at higher rates. 
Capital gradually grows scarcer. This 
reduces the prospective margin of profit, 
and here and there a new venture is 
postponed. So certain businesses which 
depend on industrial expansion for their 
own prosperity begin to feel a tightening 
of the lines. Buyers are starting to 
defer the execution of new plans. The 
demand for consumer goods is rapidly 
reaching its climax. With the restric- 
tion of those businesses which have to 
do. with industrial expansion comes a 
lessening in the orders to enterprises 
that furnish them with materials. 

High interest rates force the unload- 
ing of stocks previously held off the mar- 
ket to be sold at higher prices. Profits 
begin to waver; wary creditors conjure 
up imagined losses because of the 
shrinkage in the market value of the 
enterprises to which they have lent 
money. They begin to refuse renewals 
of old loans; they press for a settlement 
of outstanding accounts. 

And so liquidation starts in and 
rapidly extends, because as one enter- 
prise is called on to pay its maturing 
debts it makes similar demands of its 
own’ creditors. 

A new phase develops—industry is for- 
getting about profits and trying to fore- 
stall bankruptcy. Instead of trying to 
make sales, executives devote their en- 
ergies to saving money. Expansion 
gives way to contraction, securities be- 
gin to fall and commodities follow the 
downward trend. Credit adjustment has 
created a crisis. In the old days, right 
here would we have had a money panic, 
but the Federal Reserve Bank Law has 
siven us a safety-valve and. the impend- 
ing depression is industrial rather than 
financial. 

It comes on fast; just as prosperity 
began cumulatively, so depression starts 
in the same way. The discharge of 
wage-earners lessens consumer demand. 
Savings go and family incomes fall.’ In- 
vestor demand diminishes, because peo- 
ple with money will not go into new 
enterprises while business is depressed. 
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This causes further contraction, and 
every reduction of employment creates 
another reduction of consumer demand, 
which further depresses business de 
mand and discourages investment. As 
prices fall, competition is keener for the 
remaining business. Every reduction in 
price is the progenitor of another reduc- 
tion. Wholesale prices tumble first. 
Raw material falls faster than manufac- 
tured goods. Lessening profits spread 
discouragement and check enterprise; 
but right here when things are blackest 
are the germs of revival. 

Costs of doing business are being re- 
duced. Labor and management become 
more efficient as jobs grow scarcer. 
Economy is the watchword. Loosely or- 
ganized concerns are reorganized to save 
them from disaster. Rents and salaries 
are pruned, old debts are written off, 
and inventories are revalued.. Produc- 
tion sinks to lower levels and the de 
mand for accumulated stocks slowly 
makes itself apparent. Articles used as 
long as possible wear out and must be 
replaced, and the first step. towards re- 
vival is the fact that the demand for 
goods finally ceases to shrink. 

With all these readjustments the 
crisis is gradually overcome and recedes 
into the past, and hoarded capital held 
at low rates of interest seeks outlet at 
more attractive yields. A few bold ones 
put their money into new enterprises; 
business prospects brighten with the 
payment of old debts and the disappear- 
ance of accumulated stocks. Prices 
slowly stagger upwards; the banks have 
money to lend and want to lend it, and 
so revival starts in ever-widening circles 
and the business world is back where it 
began. 

To attempt to blot out such an eco- 
nomic process would be futile. It simply 
cannot be done. Every period of “pros- 
perity” has in itself the very forces 
which will eventually make for its un- 
doing. Credit is at the bottom of the 
matter, and business cannot exist with- 
out credit. 

But the business cycle, in part at least, 
can be controlled. 

But how? 

Last October the President’s Confer- 
ence on Unemployment, after adopting a 
series of recommendations for tempo- 
rary measures of relief, suggested that 
an analytical study be prepared of the 
causes of the business cycle and an 
attempt be made to collect facts and 
statistics as to the best methods for off- 
setting bad results of the periods of ex- 
pansion and depression which have been 
characteristic of our industries. Secre- 
tary Hoover, Chairman of the Confer- 
ence, appointed a committee on the busi- 
ness cycle, namely: Owen D. Young, 
Chairman; Clarence Mott Woolley; 
Joseph H. Defrees; Matthew Woll; Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck; and Edward Eyre 
Hunt, Secretary. 

The work of making the survey of the 
business cycle has been undertaken by 
the National Bureau of Economie Re- 
search, Inc., 175 Ninth Avenue, New 
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York City, of which Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitchell, the American authority on the 
business cycle, is Director. 

The Committee is to report in No- 
vember. It will make certain definite 
recommendations. Some of them will 
deal with the part which the Govern- 
ment is to play and some of them with 
industry’s share in the new business life 
of the Nation. Statistics of course will 
have much to do with the solution of 
this problem of the business cycle, to 
which forehanded men are looking as 
a possible way. out of their many trou- 
bles. ; 

Taking this for granted, what are 
some of the proposals for controlling the 
business cycle? Various authorities 
have suggested certain possibilities. 
Government and railway purchases may 
be used as a balance-wheel to steady the 
business mechanism. Rolling stock 
might be ordered over the whole period 
of a business cycle, reducing the volume 
of orders in good years and increasing 
it in bad ones. The Government might 
hold back its great projects in years of 
intense activity and not bid against pri- 
vate enterprises for labor and materials, 
postponing its best efforts to seasons of. 
dullness, and thus providing work for 
the workless and markets for those who 
have stocks of material to sell. It has 
been suggested also that roads be built 
in bad times and that colleges, schools, 
and Federal building projects be pushed 
when labor is idle and prices are low. 
In the aggregate this will be a very 
material help. 

Mr. Hoover has outlined further reme- 
dies. He advocates the systematic fore- 
cast of business conditions. Present 
statistics are inadequate, because they 
do not cover the field and they do not 
bring to one business what is going on 
in another one. Such a knowledge is 
now possessed by the few, but if our 
plans work out it will be the property 
of the many. 

This is not mere theorizing. Many 
industries have solved the problem for 
themselves already. It is the boast of 
some of them that they were able to 
forecast the acute depression of 1920 by 
fully six months, so that they were able 
to go through the crisis without dis- 
charging a man or clipping a dollar from 
their dividends. They did not buy in 
the boom, but they devoted all their en- 
ergies to selling in the slump. They cut 
down production, they reduced prices, 
they paid their debts, they discounted 
their bills, they liquidated their inven- 
tories, and wrote off bad accounts ahead 
of hard times. 

What the Committee hopes is to help 
many business men by informative 
statistics and their own business ba- 
rometers to gird themselves against 
future depression. Thousands of Ameri- 
can business men, by wise thought and 
careful planning, can largely control the 
cycles of depression by forecasting the 
course of their own particular business. 

This is the first time that the problem 
has been resolutely attacked. It is a 
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real effort to deal fundamentally with a 
failure in our industrial and economic 
organization which is as old as indus- 
trialism. Mr. Hoover says: 
There is a solution somewhere, and 
its working out will be the greatest 
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blessing yet given to our economic 
system. 


This is a long-time job. It is an old 
and world-wide industrial problem which 
we can solve only by American ingenu- 
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ity and sticktoitiveness. This dismal 
economic phenomenon has been endured 
too long by civilization without an 
organized attempt to combat it. 

The time to begin an effective, vigor- 
ous, aggressive attempt is to-day—now. 


IS THE FARMER “GOLD-BRICKED” AGAIN 


tariff he gets burned. 

It was so in the 60’s, when the 
farmers entered into a deal with the 
Eastern manufacturers to outvote the 
South and put through a programme 
of protective tariff and free Western 
lands. 

It was so all through the years when 
the farmer’s voice was strong in con- 
demning the tariff, yet his vote was too 
weak to upset it. ; 

It bids fair to prove true again to-day, 
when the farmer admittedly has the 
votes and the power in Congress to get 
just about anything he wants. 

“If the present Tariff Bill goes 
through, it will impose a charge on the 
American people of between five and six 
billion dollars in excess of the actual 
amount necessary to offset the difference 
in wages here and abroad,” says Gray 
Silver, head of the organized farmers’ 
legislative activities at Washington. 

The farmer seems to have been out- 
traded. He has come to the point where 
he needs some tariff protection against a 
few products, such as wool from Aus- 
tralia, frozen eggs from China, lemons 
from Italy, and hides from South Amer- 
ica. Except for these products and a 
few others, tariff protection is practi- 
cally useless to the farmer. Of what 
good, for instance, is a tariff on corn or 
most grades of wheat, when the Ameri- 
can farmer must export these products 
and sell in competition with the pro- 
ducers of all the world? On our really 
important crops—the crops that bring 
in the money—tariff protection means 
little to the average farmer. — 

Yet Congress has liberally provided 
him with a nice, fat, new tariff on 
nearly all agricultural products. The 
farmer can’t say that the tariff-makers 
in Congress never did anything for him. 
They have. They have been most gen- 
erous with their tariffs—on farm prod- 
ucts that do the farmer no good. And 
then, having done this, what could be 
fairer than to give everybody else high 
tariffs on their products too? Certainly 
the farmer should not object to that 
theory, the tariff-makers argue. So, as 
Mr. Silver points out, the farmer is 
»-aced in the position of paying billions 
more for the things he has to buy and 
‘eceiving tariff benefit on a few com- 

ratively insignificant products. 

The farmer believes in protecting in- 
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fant industries and in protecting against 
ruinous competition, but what raises his 


ire, and what should raise the ire of all 


consumers, is to see tariffs used merely 
for the purpose of raising prices in this 
country. For instance, a tariff of twelve 
dollars is asked on ammonium sulphate, 
a fertilizing material, at the very time 
the producers are selling large quanti- 
ties abroad. Glove manufacturers are 
asking several hundred per cent duties 
on grades of gloves not even made or 
likely to be made abroad. 

But how, you ask, has it been possible 
for the tariff-makers to put this across 
if the farmers hold the balance of power 
in Congress? 

Well, in the first place. they haven’t 
finished the job of putting it across yet. 
Not quite, but they very likely will. 

The difficulty comes from the fact that 
the agricultural bloc is a _ bi-partisan 
organization. And the tariff is not a bi- 
partisan matter. It has furnished the 
chief party issue during all these years 
when party issues were scarce. A lot of 
Democrats have come ovt in favor of 
protection of certain specific things, and 
some have even adopted the idea of suffi- 
cient protection to overcome the differ- 
ence in labor costs here and abroad. 
But it is not quite possible yet to get 
the two parties to lie down together on 
the same tariff bed. Not even in the 
agricultural bloc. 

You see, tariff isn’t essentially an 
agricultural question, although it of 
course affects agriculture. So the bloc 
members and the Farm Bureau leaders 
very wisely agreed right at fhe start 
not to touch the tariff problem as a bloc. 
Tariff has never been discussed at a 
single meeting of the agricultural bloc. 

Now a new bloc has arisen in the Sen- 
ate—a so-called agricultural tariff bloc. 
It includes some twenty-five Senators, 
all Republicans, and mostly from the 
mountain States and the Pacific coast, 
but for some unexplained reason includ- 
ing Senator New of Indiana, Senator 
Willis of Ohio, and Senator Keyes of 
New Hampshire. Its chairman is Sena- 
tor Gooding of Idaho, and it includes 
several members of the regular agricul- 
tural bloc, notably Senators Capper and 
Ladd. It holds regular meetings and 
works on the Senate tariff-making com- 
mittee with considerable effect. 

But this is not an agricultural organi- 
zation. Certain agricultural groups, like 
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the poultrymen, the wool men, and the 
butter producers, who want high tariffs 
on their products are glad enough to 
accept the help of the tariff bloc. But 
the big and powerful agricultural organi- 
zations ‘like the Farm Bureau and the 
Grange take little notice of and have 
very little to do with the tariff bloc as 
such. The reason is that all the bloc’s 
efforts are to increase tariffs; they are 
doing nothing to get schedules cut down 
on the products the farmer and the con- 
sumer have to buy. 

The opportunity for this unsatisfac- 
tory situation arose when certain farm 
organization leaders, with more vehe- 
mence than logic, asserted last fall, “We 
are going to ask for the same tariff pro- 
tection the manufacturer gets.” This 
statement was later corrected to read, 
“We insist that tariffs be such only as 
are necessary to overcome the difference 
in the cost of production in this country 
as compared with costs in foreign coun- 
tries.” But the damage had been done. 
The manufacturer said: “All right; we 
are perfectly willing to give you the 
same kind of tariffs we take. We want 
high tariffs; you may have high tariffs, 
too, on your farm products.” 

Right there the farmer was out-traded. 
Whether or not he can improve his posi- 
tion before the Tariff Bill is finally 
passed remains to be seen. 

What the farmers’ organizations are 
working for now is to take the tariff out 
of politics. 

They want a non-partisan tariff board 
that will make scientific determinations 
as to just what duties must be laid to 
make up the difference between labor 
costs here and abroad, investigate spe- 
cial exceptions to this general rule, and 
then present a Tariff Bill to Congress to 
enact with but brief discussion and few 
modifications. The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation has indorsed and is 
working for the Frelinghuysen Bill de- 
signed to accomplish this purpose. 

Can it be enacted? 

Senator Gooding says: “Not until the 
South is educated away from the free- 
trade idea.” 

Senator Ladd says: “Tariff can and 
must be taken out of politics. H will 
only be a little while longer now until 
this is accomplished.” 

Give the farmer a little more time, 
and he may yet learn how to handle the 
tariff without getting burned. 
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STATUE OF THOMAS H. GALLAUDET, TEACHER OF DEAF MUTES, BY 
DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 


Dr. Gallaudet founded the first school for deaf-mutes in the United States, and Gallaudet College, 

on the grounds of which the statue has been erected, is the only college which gives degrees to 

deaf-mutes. The fund for the statue was subscribed to by alumni and alumne of the College in all 
sections of the country 
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Dorr News Service 
A NEW STATUE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, BY J. E. FRASER 


This is the first clay model of a_new statue of Alexander Hamilton, designed by James Earle 

is * Fraser, which will be cast in bronze and mounted on a pedestal of Stony Creek granite, at the 
entrance to the Treasury Building, Washington, D. C. The statue, it is announced, will be dedi- 

cated by President Harding in October ; ; 











A FEW RECOLLECTIONS OF 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


grief that I received, a few days ago, 

the announcement of the death of 
Alexander Graham Bell. I had been 
closely associated with him for more 
than thirty years, and had come to know 
him intimately, not only as a scientist, 
but as a comrade and ‘friend who was 
interested in all the things that I most 
eared for, and who shared with me the 
happiness that he himself derived from 
the study of science, the love of nature, 
and the pleasures of outdoor life. For 
twenty-five years I sailed with him, 
hunted with him, and camped out with 
him in a country which was then little 
‘known, but which afterward attracted 
wide public attention on account of his 
love for it and long association with it. 
In the close intimacy of camp, log cabin, 
sailboat, and wilderness I came to know 
him well and to feel for him the deepest 
affection and respect. I never made any 
notes of my association with him, and I 
have doubtless forgotten many incidents 
that would throw light on his character 
and life; but I still remember a few, 
which may have interest for those who 
did not know him personally. 

I made his acquaintance in the city of 
Washington nearly forty years ago; but 
I did not come to know him well until 
1889, when we began to spend our sum- 
mers together in eastern Nova Scotia. 
There, on the island of Cape Breton, 
where we both had summer homes, we 
were very closely associated, and there 


T was with a shock of deep personal 


I first became interested in his scientific © 


work. His house and laboratory were 
situated on the-southeastern side of Bad- 
deck Bay, nearly opposite our cottage, 
and, as all his more spectacular experi- 
ments were tried either on the bay or on 
the side of the promontory beyond it, 
they were in plain view from our ve- 
randa. Soon after he made Baddeck his 
summer home he became interested in 
the problems of aeronautics, and after 
studying the action of the wind on mova- 
ble planes he took up the development 
and improvement of the cellular or box 
kite. This seemed to have great lifting 
power, and he hoped that by increasing 
the number of cells and making them 
tetrahedral in form he could create a 
structure that when forced through the 
air by a powerful motor would actually 
fly. Scores of times, in the first years 
of our life in Baddeck, we rushed out on 
the veranda, glasses in hand, to watch 
one of Mr. Bell’s kites as it rose. like a 
huge empty honeycomb of red silk, into 
the upper air. These kites, which were 
made in Mr. Bell’s laboratory under his 
direct supervision, were carefully built 
structures of bamboo, silk, and piano 
wire, and were as perfect in workman- 
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ship and finish as a Stradivarius violin. 
He finally made a monster kite, of a 
hundred cells or more, which was capa- 
ble of supporting the weight of a man; 
and Lieutenant Selfridge,’ who had been 
sent to Baddeck by the War Department 
to observe Mr. Bell’s experiments, 
offered to go up in it. The kite carried 
him successfully to a height of a hun- 
dred feet or more, but finally settled 
down with him into-the lake. Subse- 
quent experiments showed that, while 
the cellular kite had great lifting power 
when flown at the end of a cord, the 
surface friction in the multitudinous 
cells was so great that no motor then 
available could force it through the air 
rapidly enough to make it rise. Mr. Bell 
afterward co-operated with Curtiss and 
Selfridge in flying-machine experiments 
at Hammondsport; built a successful 
airplane in Baddeck, and suggested 
various modifications in structure which 
made the machine much more safe and 
stable in the air. 

Some of his experiments, in the early 
stages of his aeronautical work, seemed 
to me as queer as they probably were 
instructive. One day, I remember, in 
Baddeck Mr. Bell, Professor Langley, 
and Simon Newcomb spent an. hour or 
two in dropping a cat, back downward, 
from a balcony, in order to study the 
way in which she turned herself in the 
air so as-to alight on her feet. I pre- 
sume it was Mr. Bell’s idea, but none of 
the trio seemed to be conscious of the 
humorous incongruity between the fame 
and scientific standing of the experimen- 
ters and the trivial nature of the experi- 
ment. To them it was interesting as a 
problem in physics, while to the unscien- 
tifie observer it was chiefly notable as 
an amusing eccentricity of great minds. 
To see the most noted inventor, the most 
eminent physicist, and the most distin- 
guished astronomer in America solemnly 
engaged in dropping a cat back down- 
ward from a balcony seemed to me funny 
enough to make even the cat laugh. It 
was reported in Baddeck that summer 
that when Professor Langley returned 
to Washington he contrived and con- 
structed a mechanical cat which turned 
itself in the air precisely as the living 
animal did. Whether this was true or 
not I never knew; but it seemed likely 
enough, because Professor Langley at 
that very time was engaged in flying- 
machine experiments with whirling 
planes. 

Mr. Bell’s kite experiments occupied 
several years, but he did not confine 
himself to problems of aeronautics. His 





1 Killed September 17, 1908, by an accident, 
while he was flying with Orville Wright at Fort 
Myers, Virginia. 


active brain was amazingly fertile in 
ideas and expedients; the range of his 
interests was very wide, and he thought 
of and constructed all sorts of things, 
from the induction balance and the tele- 
phonic probe to the graphophone and a 
machine for the resuscitation of the 
apparently drowned. A series of experi- 
ments that interested him for a: long 
time—in fact, almost up to the day. of 
his death—had for its object an improve- 
ment of the Nova Scotian breed of sheep 
by means of artificial selection and 
mating. He gave a great deal of thought 
to questions of heredity and eugenics, 
and long before he discontinued his kite 
experiments he was engaged in an at- 
tempt to create a variety of sheep that 
would bear twins regularly and triplets 
frequently, and thus reproduce itself 
with great rapidity. These experi- 
ments were completely successful so far 
as the establishment of the desired breed 
was concerned, but whether the gain in 
fertility was not counterbalanced by a 
deterioration in flesh and wool I do not 
know. : 

Any matter that happened to interest 
Mr. Bell he studied with patient care 
and investigated by means of original 
and often highly ingenious experiments. 
At one time, I remember, his attention 
was drawn to the waste of heat that re- 
sults from the burning of fuel in open 
fireplaces. He at once began a series of 
experiments to show how great this 
waste is and to prove that most of the 
lost heat might be conserved. One after- 
noon he took me up into the attic of his 
house to show me a wool-packed tank 
holding a hundred gallons or more of 
water whose temperature had been 
raised to 168° by the conserved heat of 
an ordinary kerosene lamp burning in a 
room two or three stories below. 

At another time he became interested 
in the distillation of salt water for 
drinking purposes. Off the coast of 
Nova Scotia fishing dories frequently 
get lost from their ships in fog, and 
their occupants suffer greatly from thirst 
before they can reach the land. To Mr. 
Bell this seemed unnecessary, and he in- 
vented a compact and portable still, 
which occupied very little room, but 
which could turn salt water into fresh 
fast enough to sustain the life and miti 
gate the suffering of two or three men 
who might happen to get adrift in an 
open boat. When the miniature yacht 
Typhoon sailed from Baddeck for Eng- 
land, two or three years ago, it was pro- 
vided with one of these stills for use in 
case of accident or emergency. 

At one time Mr. Bell was greatly in- 
terested in astronomy and meteorology, 
and in the fall of 1897 I was present at 
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the laying of the corner-stone of an ob- 
servatory which he erected near the 
point of his promontory and in which he 
afterward installed a fairly large ‘celes- 
tial telescope. About the same time I 
happened to see the fall of a very brill- 
iant meteor in bright sunshine and in 
the middle of the afternoon. Mr. Bell 
made me write an account of it for 
“Science,” and a few days later, learning 
from farmers that it had fallen near the 
source of Middle River, he drove thirty 
or forty miles in search of it. But the 
country in that region was wild, wooded, 
and mountainous, and he did not succeed 
in finding it. 

Mr: Bell’s working methods were 
painstaking and systematic. When he 
took up for investigation any matter, 
great or small, he went back to the be- 
ginning of research in that field and 
experimented for himself, regardless of 
all that had been done later by other 
students. When I once suggested to him 
that he might economize time by accept- 
ing facts already well established and 
pushing on from the known to the un- 
known, he replied that he got more use- 
ful ideas by finding things out for him- 
self than by relying on the work of 
other men. Perhaps he did. He was 
untiring in experiment, had wonderful 
industry, and never allowed himself to 
be discouraged. 

The daily routine of his life in Bad- 
deck was very simple. In the forenoon 
—generally the late forenoon—he went 
to the laboratory to watch the work 
there in progress, and then to his office. 
in a small detached building, where he 
looked over records, considered prob- 
lems, and made notes of matters that he 
wished to discuss with his engineer 
assistant, Mr. Baldwin. He was always 
a voluminous note-maker. Perhaps the 
long litigation over his telephone patent 
made him appreciate the importance of 
dates and records; but certain it is that 
he committed to paper every construc- 
tive idea that occurred to him, and every 
stage of its development into a plan, an 
experiment, and finally an invention. 
He also published on his estate a weekly 
paper called the “Beinn Bhreagh Re- 
corder,” which contained notes of his 
kite, sheep, and other experiments, as 
well as items of interest to his friends 
and employees. It was a mimeographed 
journal and had a circulation of only fif- 
teen or twenty copies; but from it might 
be compiled a fairly comprehensive his- 
tory of his experiments and their results. 

In the late afternoon, when he had 
finished his work, Mrs. Bell usually 
came for him and they walked home to- 
gether along the beautiful road that he 
had built from the head of the bay to 
the point of the promontory. In the 
evening he read his mail, talked with 
his family or friends, looked over the 
newspapers and magazines, or went to 
the piano and played an accompaniment 
for chorus singing, of which he was very 
fond. His serious reading was generally 
lone late at night, after everybody else 
had gone to bed. He was semi-nocturna! 
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in his habits, and often sat up until two 
or three o’clock—sometimes later—and 
made up arrears of sleep in the early 
hours of the next day. Once a week, on 
Sunday, he retired to a house-boat, an- 
chored or drawn up on the beach in 
some beautiful, secluded place, and there 
became absolutely incommunicado for 
twenty-four hours. It was an inflexible 
rule that during this one day he should 
not be visited, telephoned to, or dis- 
turbed unless in case of death, fire, or 
other great calamity. In this house- 
boat he prepared his own meals, ate 
them: alone, and took care of himself 
generally. 

Among the many tastes and feelings 
that Mr. Bell and I had in common, the 
one that made him most sympathetic to 
me was his love of nature. It was that, 
more than anything else, which first 
made Cape Breton Island attractive to 
us both. He took delight in water, 
woods, and mountains, and was never 
happier than when he was out on the 
inland sea of Cape Breton in one of the 
various boats that he designed and built. 
Frequently, for a week at a time, he and 
Mrs. Bell would live in a house-boat in 
some secluded harbor or cove, fishing, 
dredging up oysters, and exploring in 
skiff or canoe the neighboring coast. 
Then, when they next took an outing, 
they would drive in a “gypsy wagon” 
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along one of the many picturesque roads 
that intersect the island, or follow up 
some clear, dashing trout stream which 
tumbled down in rapids and cascades 
from the higher hills. Always on such 
excursions they bivouacked or camped 
out wherever night overtook them. 

In the fall of 1898, while exploring 
with E. J. Glave’ a wild part of the 
island, twenty-five or thirty miles north 
of Baddeck, I visited for the first time 
a group of small but beautiful lakes 
situated at a height of twelve hundred. 
feet above the sea on the forested water- 
shed where the Baddeck: River has its 
source. The largest of these lakes 
seemed to me particularly attractive, 
and a little later, that same fall, I 
bought from the Government one hun- 
dred acres of wild land on its eastern 
shore and put up there a comfortable 
log cabin which we named “Cariboo 
Camp.” The next fall Mr. and Mrs. Bell 
came out to visit us, and were so de- 
lighted with the woods, the scenery, and 
the exhilarating air that they built a 
cabin of their own, about half a mile 
from ours, and persuaded Professor 
Langley to join them in buying two 
square miles or more of wild land 
around the whole group of lakes, so as 


1 For six years one of Henry M. Stanley’s pio- 
neer officers in Central Africa. He died of 
tropical fever on the lower Congo about two 
years after his visit to Baddeck. 
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to protect them in future from timber 
speculators and lumbermen. 

For the next twelve years we all went 
there every September and spent from 
two to six weeks in boating, trout fish- 
ing, exploring, and blazing trails through 
the forest. There Mr. Bell, who loved 
solitude and the wilderness, was per- 
fectly happy and contented—at least for 
a time. The nearest farmhouse was 
many miles away over a difficult trail, 
and when night settled down on the 
lonely lake the profound stillness was 
broken only by the soft hooting of owls, 
the occasional bark’ of a fox, or the wild, 
wailing cry of a loon. But even in this 
congenial environment Mr. Bell wanted 
something that would give occupation to 
his active mind, so one fall he proposed 
to me that we make a survey and a map 
of the lake without instruments. As the 
lake was fairly large and extremely ir- 
regular in outline, I did not see how it 
could be done until he took a large sheet 
of paper, adjusted it so that its sides 
were exactly north and south, laid a 
ruler across it, took a sight along the 
edge of the ruler at a cape on the other 
side of the lake, and then with a pencil 
drew a line across the paper in the 
direction of the sight. “That,” he said, 
“shows the compass bearing of that par- 
ticular cape from this particular spot 
and, to a certain extent, locates both. 
Now if you keep the paper adjusted in 
the same way with reference to the 
points of the compass and take, say, 
twenty sights across it from twenty dif- 
ferent positions at that and other fea- 
tures of the coast, the intersections of 
your lines, when connected, will make a 
rough outline of the shore.” The scheme 
worked perfectly. We took hundreds of 
sights across the lake that fall, and 
made a large detailed map of it, with a 
possible margin or error of only a few 
feet. Then, by measuring a base line 
stretched across the lake on floats, we 
got the scale, which was 456 feet to the 
inch. This method of mapping a lake 
seemed to be Mr. Bell’s own idea. I had 
never before heard of it, and I don’t 
think he had. At any rate, he seemed to 
be greatly pleased when it “worked out” 
successfully. 

Although Mr. Bell was born in Edin- 
burgh and spent a large part of his later 
life in Nova Scotia, he was a patriotic 
American and loved and admired his 
adopted country. His greatest invention 
was made in Boston, his permanent 
home was in Washington, and American 
institutions represented his ideals of 
freedom, opportunity, and progress. 
When the United States went into the 
World War, he established a boat-build- 
ing plant near his laboratery in Bad- 
deck, increased his force of workmen, 
and turned out a large number of life- 
boats for the Allied fleets. 

During all this time he took an active 
interest in the affairs of the little village 
where he had his summer home. He 
helped to support the public library and 
the fisheries’ protective association that 
I founded in Baddeck; he lectured fre- 
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quently on scientific subjects in the 
court-house or in his wife’s “Gertrude 
Hall;” and fitted up a large recreation- 
room in his warehouse, where he met 
his workmen once a week and interested 
them in talk, discussions, and entertain- 
ments which he himself planned and 
directed. On the eve of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of 
Cape Breton Island by the Cabots he 
called the attention of the village to the 
historic importance of the day by em- 
blazoning the name “John Cabot” on the 
side of his mountain in huge illuminated 
letters, and a little later he and his 
father, Alexander Melville Bell, imper- 
sonated John and Sebastian Cabot at a 
costume ball given by the villagers in 
the courthouse. 

Mr. Bell spent the summer and fall of 
every year, and sometimes half the 
winter, in Baddeck; but he always main- 
tained a permanent home in Washing- 
ton, and some of my pleasantest recol- 
lections of him are connected with the 
informal receptions that he and Mrs. 
Bell gave, on Wednesday evenings, to 
the scientific men of the city. They 
were not “society” affairs, nor were they 
ever reported in the newspapers, but 
they were more instructive and enter- 
taining than anything of the kind that 
I have ever known. There was always 
a definite programme, planned and ar- 
ranged by Mr. Bell himself, but the pro- 
grammes were infinitely varied and 
covered almost every known field of ex- 
ploration and research. If a man had 
done, planned, or fdund out something 
new, it was always at one of Mr. Bell’s 
“Wednesday evenings” that he first 
made it known. Usually, one of the 
scientific men would talk or read a 
paper on some subject that he had re- 
cently studied or investigated. Then the 
experts present would discuss it, ask 
questions, or make pertinent .comments 
and suggestions. The subjects presented 
were of great diversity and ranged from 
the indigenous races of China to the life 
history of eels, and from the latest vol- 
canie eruption to cancerous growths in 
living plants with highly interesting 
specimens. 

At these weekly gatherings Mr. Bell 
was at his best. He guided and stimu- 
lated the discussions with infinite tact, 
and if the proceedings threatened to be- 
come dull his wide knowledge and fer- 
tility of resource enabled him to enliven 
them with suggestive comments or turn 
them suddenly into a new and wholly 
different channel. One evening, I re 
member, a well-known geographer and 
explorer read a paper on the Alaskan 
boundary. The paper was interesting 
enough, but it was not provocative of 
animated discussion and only a few of 
those present had anything to say about 
it. Then Mr. Bell, remembering that I 
had just been expelled from Russia, gave 
a new turn to the proceedings by say- 
ing: 

“Our friend Mr. Kennan has recently 
had an interesting experience with 
boundaries; perhaps he will tell us what 
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happened when he last crossed the 
boundary of Russia.” 

Although taken by surprise, I gave a 
brief account of my arrest in St. Peters- 
burg and my expulsion from the Empire. 

“To be suddenly arrested,” said Mr. 
Bell, “is an unpleasant experience. I 
wonder how many of us have had it. 


Will those of you who have been ar-: 


rested for crime please hold up your 
hands?” 

There were present fifteen gentlemen 
of the highest social and _ scientific 
standing, all- of them with a National 
and most of them with an international 
reputation. Among them were the 
secretary of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences; the chief curator of the 
Department of Biology in the National 
Museum; the president of the Washing- 
ton Anthropological Society; a gold 
medalist of the Société Géographie de 
France; the chief of the Weather Bu- 
reau; the Surgeon-General of the Army; 
the chief hydrographer of the Geological 
Survey; the inventor of the telephone; 
and half a dozen biologists and geolo- 
gists of the first rank. To suppose or 
suggest that any one of them had ever 
committed a crime seemed preposterous; 
and yet eleven of them, with Mr. Bell 
at their head, held up their hands. The 
effect of this bombshell of inquiry upon 
the audience was highly amusing. Every 
one of the eleven looked at his neighbor 
with amazement, as if to ask, “What did 
you do?” 

Finally, 
smile, said: 

“Only eleven out of fifteen!’ That’s 
not so bad. We might all have been 
arrested. Suppose now we confess what 
our crimes were.” 

Amid laughter and humorous banter 
from all sides, Mr. Bell admitted that he 
had been arrested on the Canadian bor- 
der as an escaping embezzler. The 
president of the Anthropological Society 
told us how he had been chased and 
arrested for running by a German toll- 
gate, and the chief of the Weather 
Bureau described an encounter that he 
had with the police in Chicago when, 
after a desperate fight in the dark, he 
was dragged downstairs and taken in a 
patrol-wagon to the station-house as a 
bank burglar. I cannot now remember 
the crimes or misdemeanors of which 
the other eight scientists had been ac- 
cused, but I still have a vivid recollec- 
tion of the skillful way in which Mr. 
Bell turned an evening that threatened 
to be dull into one of the gayest and 
most entertaining of the season. 

Mr. Bell’s last work in Baddeck was 
connected with the water. He had al- 
ways been interested in boats, and had 
tried many experiments with sails, hulls, 
and methods of propulsion. Shortly 
after the war he invented and built a 
flying-boat, driven by aerial propellers, 
which rose into the air on submerged 
planes and attained a speed of seventy 
miles an hour. At the time of his death 
he was engaged in perfecting a naval 
target of improved form which could be 


Mr. Bell, with a beaming 
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towed swiftly by a destroyer while an- 
other warship fired at it. 

All of his experiments, successful and 
unsuccessful, were characterized by nov- 
elty and originality, and his work in 
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many fields added greatly to human 
happiness and left a permanent impress 
on the world. 

It was eminently fitting that he should 
be laid to rest on Beinn Bhreagh, the 
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“peautiful mountain” where he had en- 
joyed so many years of happiness, and 
where his grave will have almost the 
sacredness of a shrine for those who 
loved him and worked with him. 


IRELAND REVISITED 


BY FREDERICK W. CLAMPETT, M.A. 


“ ETURN trip to Cork, please,” 

R said I to the agent in London, 

as I was booking for Ireland. 

“Sorry, sir, but we can’t book you be 
yond Dublin—things are too uncertain 
over there,” he replied, smiling. 

“Right-o, Dublin it is,” I added, and 
he stamped my ticket. Then the music 
began. 

Avoid the night express, if you can. 
It was two o’clock in the morning, bleak, 
cold, and wintry, when the London ex- 
press pulled into Holyhead Station. 
The Kingstown steamer was at the dock, 
under full steam, ready to start, but a 
close line of military had yet to be 
passed. 

Napoleon speaks somewhere of the 
value of “two in the morning” courage. 
It is a great asset. 

Although there are no custom duties 
between England and Ireland, every pas- 
senger is obliged to undergo the closest 
inspection. Nobody is immune. There’s 
no royal road to Dublin. It was a mi- 
nute search for firearms—for any kind 
of weapon. 

Then we embarked and _ pointed 
towards Ireland’s Eye. It is a compara- 
tively short run to Kingstown, but, as 
much always happens during that turbu- 
lent trip, let silence reign. Suffice it to 
say, ’twas a rocky road to Dublin. 

Right on the dot of seven we steamed 
into Kingstown Harbor. The sun was 
well up, and the freshness of things, the 
glorious deep green of the sloping hills, 
was a picture for the gods. 

There was much hurrying and scur- 
rying when the train, a few minutes 
later, slowed up in Westland Row Sta- 
tion, in the heart of Dublin. At once I 
was struck with the martial air about 
the place. It reminded me of the Gare 
Saint-Lazare in Paris during the great 
war. Uniformed men of the National 
Troops, as young-looking as senior Boy 
Scouts, were in evidence on every hand. 
With bristling arms they expressed au- 
thority and claimed respect. 

A small army of jaunting-cars, drawn 
up in line, awaited the call of weary 
passengers. Strange to say, there was 
no shouting, no yelling of hotels. “First 
come first served” was the order of the 
day, and there was no delay. 

“Jury’s Hotel,” I called out to the 
driver, as I jumped up on the seat, 
satchel in hand. In my college days 
tat was a well-known meeting-place for 
i.e “Trinity boys,” and I was hoping to 
rnew acquaintance. The driver smiled 
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at the name of “Jury” as he flourished 
his whip and started his horse. 

When we got outside the station he 
slowed up and quietly remarked: 
“Jury’s Hotel is no more, sirr.” That 
was my first surprise. é 

“The Gresham,” I ordered, and I be 
gan to sense an alteration in my plans. 
The cold morning, acting on an empty 
stomach, was not conducive to happy 
thoughts. The driver seemed ‘to realize 
this, for he dropped his jaunty air as 
he replied: “Begor, sirr, I was searchin’ 
the other day in the ashes of the 
‘Gresham’ for a ‘momentum’ when the 
Free State fellows drove me off with the 
point of their guns.” 

He drove aimlessly on, while my mind 
was working. 

“How about the ‘Metropole’ on Sack- 
ville Street?” I asked, wondering what 
the reply might be. 

“Sure, ’twas turned into a cinema 
hall long ago, sirr, and the front of 
it is riddled with bullets,” he sadly re 
plied. 

My trump card was the “Shelbourne,” 
on Stephen’s Green, but I was holding 
it up my sleeve, for the rates were like 
the Ritz of London and the stakes too 
high. I-made one more try. 

“Bring me right away to the ‘Ham- 
mam’”—and there was a tone of des- 
peration in my voice. The sympathy of 
the driver was at last aroused. 

“You’re out o’ look, sirr,” and he added, 
lowering his voice: “Twas mined tin 
days ago by De Valera, and is finced in 
to keep the dust from flyin’, sirr.” 


JAUNTING-CAR 
I had reached my limit. So far, the 
driver was a distinct negation. His 


charges were piling up as we drove 
around’ the circumference looking for 
the center. His manner, I confess, irri- 
tated me. 

“Dublin Castle!” I shouted, and I 
seemed to crumple up with a feeling of 
despair. 

That driver had a delicious sense of 
humor, sure enough. He pulled up his 
horse with a close rein and settled down 
for the heartiest laugh I have heard in 
Europe. Even the horse seemed to 
sense it, for his ears: were turned 
towards his master and he tried hard to 
turn his head. When the laygh-wave 
swept by, the driver’s face assumed a 
solemn tone as he said: 

“Dublin Castle, God forgive us! Dub- 
lin Castle! Hotbed of murderers and 
adults! Ireland’s hell! War and pis- 
tilence and famine all in one! Divil a 
Dublin Castle for yer honor! No, sirr, 
the name’s not fit for the like o’ ye. 
Lave it to me. Ye’ll be in a feather bed 
to-night that Daniel O’Connell himself 
might envy!” 

He was the son of a prophet. As it 
turned out, not a hothouse plant in the 
Hotel Crillon of Paris was as snug and 
cozy as I found myself during the days 
that followed. 

When the room was secured, I turned 
to my driver and asked, “How much?” 
Tim (his name was Tim) had a quizzi- 
cal look in his kindly eye as he turned 
his cap around in his hands. 

“Sure, I’ll lave it to yer honor. ’Twas 
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a long wait at the station, and didn’t I 
keep ye out o’ Dublin Castle?” 

We parted on good terms. 

Breakfast over, I wandered down 
Dame Street into College Green, on my 
way to Trinity College. Reports had 
crossed the Irish Sea that old Trinity 
had gone the way of the Four Courts. 
Visions of wreckage were imaged in my 
mind. 

My old Alma Mater, founded in 1590, 
with its massive buildings and classic 
walls, stood out in noble, bold propor- 
tions, complete and beautiful. I stood at 
the entrance, as the names of world- 
known men, who did honor to her mem- 
ory, floated before my vision. Dean 
Swift and Berkeley, Burke and Gold- 
smith, Lecky and—but why continue? 
Their names are legion. Pride and 
gratitude filled my heart. I doffed my 
hat to the statue of Edmund Burke and 
bowed my head before that of Oliver 
Goldsmith, and crossed the entrance. 

Old Williams, porter of the genera- 
tions, dread of tardy freshmen, was at 
his post. After the first word was over, 
I asked, “How are things in the city?” 

His answer was unique, forceful, true. 

“They call it civil war, sir, but the 
name is: too respectable. A small army 
of highwaymen, brigands, under De 
Valera and Childers are trying to outdo 
the Germans in wanton destruction, but 
the end is in sight.” 

That sentence told the story in its 
bare truth. No truer statement was 
made to me in Ireland. 

After two hours of sacred wanderings 
within old Trinity I walked down West- 
moreland Street, over O’Connell Bridge, 
and entered the finest boulevard in Ire- 
land. 

Sackville Street was filled with soldiers. 
Reserves of the British army in their 
khaki, soldiers of the Free State in their 
dark-green uniform, numerous bodies of 
young men in civilian clothes—“Irregu- 
lars” in disguise—armed lorries rushing 
by, bristling with rifles ready for action, 
men of the Constabulary moving slowly 
on. 

But the strangest thing of all was the 
attitude of the people. Peaceful London 
was over-serious, gloomy. Warlike Dub- 
lin was gay. And this in the very face 
of wholesale destruction. 

Sackville Street is in ruins. In the 
very center of the boulevard, the invinci- 
ble Admiral Nelson, lifted high on his 
monument, stands, one-armed, command- 
ing, as if in the throes of Trafalgar. 
The man and the pillar are covered with 
bullet marks. The beautiful buildings 
below Nelson’s Pillar, once as graceful 
as the best in the Champs Blysées in 
Paris, are in ashes. The General Post 
Office, greatest of them all, is in ruins. 
Between the, Post Office and Gilbey’s 
wine store stands the gutted Y. M. C..A. 
building. 

In big, golden letters were the words, 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom. of God,” and 
every letter was mutilated with shot. 

The lamentations of Tim, my driver, 


came home to me. 
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The Gresham, the Hammam, the 
Metropole hotels were in ashes, mined 
by the forces of De Valera. 

From Nelson’s Pillar to Parnell’s 
Monument was pile upon pile of ashes. 
The Huns took revenge upon a hated 
enemy on their soil. The Irish “Irregu- 
lars” wantonly destroyed their own. 

Hailing a jaunting-car, I drove to- 
wards the North Wall to view what 
was left of the Custom House. Then, 
turning in our tracks, we drove along 
the banks of the Liffey to study the 
most wanton destruction of all in this 
cataclysm of blind hate. | 

The great law buildings, known to the 





A WILDCAT GOES 
BACK TO FRANCE 


Soldiers of the A. E.. F. are 
finding their way back to France 
to revisit the battlefields upon 
which they and their comrades 
made history. Mr. Thatcher T. 
P. Luquer, of the 306th Engi- 
neers and the 81st Division, 
which wore on its shoulders the 
insignia of the wildcat, tells the 
story of the change in the devas- 
tated regions of France since the 
A. E. F. came home, in a forth- 
coming issue of The Outlook. 











world as the Four Courts, are blotted 
out. Its Library, precious as that of 
Louvain, was burnt with fiendish design. 
Thus records of priceless value in the 
history of justice in Ireland were turned 
into ashes. 

This was enough for a day. I envied 
the light-heartedness of the people. 

For five busy days I moved about Dub- 
lin, renewing old friendships. My busi- 
ness was to find out the sentiment of the 
people. How was:all this idiotic destruc- 
tion viewed by the “man in the street’? 
I met clergymen, of Catholic and Protes- 
tant Churches, physicians, attorneys-at- 
law, and the verdict was unanimous. 
“The Free State movement has come to 
stay. Childers and De Valera are 
doomed.” 

My friends were not in favor of my 
entering the interior. Bridges were 
blown up. Tracks were destroyed. 
There was no train schedule. Frequent 
ambushes, raiding parties. 

The outlook was not encouraging; but 
I determined to visit my relatives in the 
south. 

The Southwestern train to Waterford 
was impossible, as a bridge at a town 
called Ballyhale had been mined. After 
a weary day of it I reached Waterford 
by way of New Ross. 

That historic city of some 25,000 peo- 








ple is known as the “Urbs Intacta” (city 


untouched). When Oliver Cromwell 
threatened to destroy it, the Mayor of 
the city handed him the keys of the city; 
and it was saved; hence the name. 

In the strange paradox of history it 
was saved by Cromwell and wrecked by 
De Valera. . 

Dublin was repeated. Hotels, post 
office, destroyed or gutted. Wanton de- 
struction on all sides. 

In Hearn’s dry goods store on the 
Quay there was a cheap sale. Bullet- 
riddled blankets were offered at reduced 
prices. There were “Fire Sales” along 
the water front. This beautiful city, the 
joy of tourists, looked like a watering- 
place “out of season.” The “Irregulars” 
left behind them the chaos of brigand- 
age. 

For seven days I was the guest of my 
relatives. We visited the home where 
Lord Roberts, once Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces, was born and 
reared, passed by the residence of the 
Redmond brothers, once high in the 
ranks of the Nationals in the British 
House of Commons. Strange memories 
were ushered in. 

Chums of my childhood, fellow-schol- 
ars of old Trinity, were rounded up. 
Olden days revived. Everywhere, with- 
out exception, the yearning of the people 
was for the Free State Government. 

“Tf an election took place to-morrow,” 
said a prominent attorney-at-law, “ninety 
per cent of the electors would vote Free 
State.” 

Bernard Shaw was in Waterford, 
awaiting a train for the Fishguard 
steamer en route to London. Inter. 
viewed, he had this to say of De Valera: 

“Of course he can enjoy the luxury of 
dying for Ireland after doing all the 
damage he can. ‘What matter if for 
Ireland dear we fall?’ is still the idiot’s 
battle song. The idiocy is sanctified by 
the memories of a time when there was 
nothing to be done for Ireland’s freedom 
but to die for it; but the time has now 
come for Irishmen to learn to live for 
their country—instead of which they 
start runaway engines down the lines, 
blow up bridges, burn homesteads and 
faetories, and gain nothing by it except 
such amusements as making my train 
from Waterford to Rosslare _ several 
hours late. Ireland would be just as 
free at this moment if I had arrived 
punctually. You see, the cause of Ire- 
land is always dogged by the ridicule 
which we have such a fatal gift of pro- 
voking and such a futile gift of express- 
ing. 

“I suppose it will have to be settled, 
as usual, by another massacre of Irish- 
men by Irishmen.” 

The words were scarcely uttered 
when, at a point not far from where 
they were spoken, the idol of the com- 
mon people, the man who won the re- 
spect of Lloyd George, the romantic 

figure of the whole tragedy, Michael Col- 
lins, fell by the bullet of a -fellow- 
countryman, with the prayer “Forgive 
them!” on his dying lips. 
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UNDER FOUR PRESIDENTS 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF OSCAR S. STRAUS 
CHAPTER IV—FROM A DIPLOMAT’S NOTE-BOOK 


ND now that I had been received 
A and entertained by about every- 

body in Constantinople, it was 
time for my audience with the Sultan, 
who came last, like the prima donna. 
The official functions at the palace un- 
der Abdul Hamid were always dignified 
and punctilious. Royal carriages were 
sent with escorts for myself and staff. 
At the entrance of the palace I was met 
by the Introducer of Ambassadors, and 
we proceeded to the salon of the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies. I was then 
joined by the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and conducted into the presence of the 
Sultan by the distinguished soldier 
Osman Pasha, famed as the hero of 
Plevna, who was then the Grand Mar- 
shal of the Palace. 

The Sultan, standing, received me in 
the audience room. He was small, spare 
in frame, with a short, full black beard. 
A few years later, when his beard turned 
gray, he dyed it henna. He wore a plain 
black frock coat, buttoned to the neck. 
His complexion was sallow, his nose 
prominent and aquiline, and his eyes 
dark, sparkling, animated. 

The formalities, presentation of cre 
dentials, and brief set addresses on both 
sides were soon over. His Majesty sat 
down and invited me to do likewise. 
Turkish coffee and cigarettes were 
served—the coffee in egg-shaped cups 
resting in jewel-studded holders. The 
conversation was interpreted by my 
dragoman (the Turkish name for an in- 
terpreter). The audience concluded, we 
returned to the Legation in the same 
stately manner. Then we gave a recep- 
tion to the American colony, almost 
exclusively composed of the missiona- 
ries resident at Constantinople, the 
President and Faculty of Robert College, 
and the Home School, which was then 
located across the Bosphorus at Scutari. 

On the day preceding my audience I 
presided at the Commencement of Rob- 
ert College, located at Roumeli-Hissar, 
of which the venerable Dr. George Wash- 
burn was President. The Commence- 
ment was similar to commencements at 
home, excepting that the orations of the 
graduates were spoken in the various 
languages of the East, besides English 
and French. The Turks at that time 
could not understand the benevolent pur- 
poses which inspired, on the part of the 
Americans, the establishment of colleges 
and sehools throughout the Empire. 
Their experience with the various insti- 
tutions of other nations made them ex- 
tremely suspicious. 


THE SULTAN SAYS HIS PRAYERS 


Friday in. the Turkish Court was 
S-lamlik, when the Sultan attended the 
it-sque for prayers. It was always cele- 
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(C) Underwood 
Sedans in America roll on. wheels. 


But the originals are carried by camels in. 


Cairo, The autobiographer visited Cairo in 1888, in connection with a series of 
conferences with the governors-general of various Turkish provinces 


brated with pomp and splendor. The 
Ministers and Ambassadors were ex- 
pected, as a matter of good will, to at- 
tend this ceremonial occasionally. 

A description of this ceremonial which 
I jotted down a long time ago is as fol- 
lows: 

The Sultan’s residence is known as 
Yildiz Palace, Yildiz signifying star. 
The mosque he usually attends is in the 
vicinity of the palace grounds, distant 
about four hundred yards. The visitors 
are received in a small house or kiosk 
beside the mosque, where a special suite 
of rooms is reserved for the diplomatic 
corps. Ten or more regiments on horse 
and foot are stationed around the eleva- 
tion stretching from the palace grounds 
encircling the mosque. 

All is in readiness. At about eleven 
o’clock the gates of the palace inclosure 
are thrown open. The Sultan is seen in 
an open barouche, Osman Pasha sitting 
opposite him. Following the barouche 
are usually the leading officials of the 
Government and army officers. The regi- 
ments are drawn from different parts of 
the Empire, and are dressed in glitter- 
ing uniforms denoting the section from 
which they come. The most resplendent 


are the Nubian and Arabian regiments. 
As the Sultan passes, troops and officials, 
as from one throat, ery thrice, in Turk- 
ish equivalent, “Long live the Sultan!” 


He then enters the mosque, and all is 
still while the prayers are being read. 
This occupies about thirty minutes. The 
Sultan then stations himself at a win- 
dow in the mosque, and the troops file 
by, the band playing the national march. 
The Sultan is known to be constantly in 
fear of assassination, and seldom ap- 
pears in public except on these occa- 
sions. He shows timidity in his expres- 
sion. 

One of his aides-de-camp reports to 
him the diplomatic representatives and 
other distinguished persons who are 
present, and thereafter returns with 
some gracious message for each. While 
the prayers are going on in the mosque 
coffee and cigarettes are served to the 
guests in the little kiosk. Several car- 
riages, open and closed, together with 
several saddle horses from the royal 
stables, are brought down to the mosque. 
The Sultan chooses which shall be his 
conveyance for the return to the palace. 
He usually selects a two-horse top-phae- 
ton, and, himself taking the reins, he 
drives back to the palace, accompanied 
again by Osman Pasha. 


DIPLOMATIC TANGLES 


The decorative things are what many 
people think of exclusively when con- 
sidering the career of a diplomat. These 
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International 


The Sultan’s private mosque in Constantinople, where Turkey’s ruler 
said his prayers amid pomp and splendor 


are necessary enough in the promotion 
of good relations, but diplomats do not 
get their work done at functions. 

There were a number of important 
diplomatic questions between the United 
States which gave rise to recurring 
vexatious differences. 

Like China, Turkey had treaties with 


various European nations granting 
extra-territorial rights to their na- 
tionals. Foreigners were to be judged 


by their own ambassadors and consuls 
in both civil and criminal suits between 
one another. In crimes or offenses com- 
mitted by foreigners against natives 
turisdiction, by long usage, was exer- 
cised by the consular court of the person 
accused. Foreigners were to be exempt 
from all taxes except on exports and 
customs. 

Such a juridical anomaly is necessary 
where foreigners have no confidence in 
the administration of the government 
under which they reside. These rights 
of foreigners were very irksome to the 
Turkish Government and derogatory to 





its sovereignty. Some countries, espe- 
cially Russia, in return for other advan- 
tages were not insisting upon their 
claims under the capitulations, and this 
encouraged the Ottoman Government 
under various pleas to resist claims, 
especially as to criminal jurisdiction 
over the nationals of other countries, in- 
cluding our own. 

We had had a series of treaties with 
the Sublime Porte since 1830, but there 
had been many disputes as to the inter- 
pretation of the various articles. The 
treaty of amity and commerce of 1862 
was abrogated upon expiration at Tur- 
key’s request, which left various con- 
troversies subject to the discrepancies of 
the earlier treaty of 1830, about which 
was a dispute as to translation—an irri- 
tating condition. 

Similar troubles arose from the treaty 
of 1874 of naturalization and extradi- 
tion. This treaty, after conclusion, was 
amended by the Senate to provide for a 
requisite of two years’ residence in the 
country of naturalization after issuance 
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of naturalization papers. The amend- 
ment was accepted by the Sublime Porte 
with a declaration of interpretations. 
The United States Government, however, 
did not accept the interpretations, and 
the treaty remained in abeyance. ; 

During this time a number of Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte, principally 
Armenians, Greeks, and Syrians, came 
to the United States and remained just 
long enough to become citizens. Thus 
freed from Turkish jurisdiction, they 
returned to Turkey. Many were ar- 
rested on charges of being involved in 
alleged conspiracies against the Ottoman 
Government. These frequently recur- 
ring cases produced considerable irrita- 
tion. At many times there was a severe 
strain upon the relations of the two 
countries. 

It was felt that the treaty of naturali- 
zation and extradition, with the two- 
year clause, the same as we have with 
other nations, would prevent. subjects 
from seeking naturalization in America 
for no other purpose than to escape 
liability as Turkish subjects on their 
return. ; 

One of my first diplomatic efforts was 
to effect an adjustment of these difficul- 
ties either by a new treaty or acceptance 
of the treaty of 1874 as amended by the 
Senate. After long and tedious nego- 
tiations by an exchange of notes, the 
Ottoman Government . accepted the 
treaty as amended. I received a flatter- 
ing cable of congratulations from Secre- 
tary Bayard and a letter from Assistant 
Secretary Adee, in which he wrote: 

Whatever may be the outcome of 

this negotiation, you are to be con- 
gratulated without stint on having 
achieved a decided diplomatic success 
by causing the Government of the 
Porte to recede from the position 
which it took in 1875, with respect to 
the Senate amendments, and to which 
it has so pertinaciously adhered ever 
since, until you wrought a change of 
heart and induced it to take a more 
rational view of the subject. This 
makes it far easier for us to deal with 
the question now as justice and 
equity and due respect for the rights 
and privileges attaching to American 
nationality may demand. 


As fourteen years had elapsed since 
the negotiation of the original treaty, it 
was thought best that the matter should 
be again submitted to the Senate. Some 
of our leading missionaries, instigated 
by prominent Armenians who had _ be- 
come naturalized and returned to Tur- 
key, opposed ratification. No action was 
taken by the Senate. It was a discourag- 
ing situation and difficult to explain to 
the authorities of the Porte, as by in- 
structions I had assured them that by 
their acceptance of the amendments 
negotiations would be concluded. 

In the meantime many cases arose, 
some of a very serious nature, regarding 
the protection of American citizens of 
Turkish origin who, upon return to Tur- 
key, became involved in political agita- 


tion or who were accused of crimes. § 


Ten years later, on my second mission 
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to Turkey, I was instructed to renew 
the negotiations, but the Ottoman au- 
thorities were unwilling. We were left 
without a treaty of naturalization. 





REOPENING AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
SCHOOLS 





Governmental hostility to the four 
hundred American missionary schools 
in Turkey was stimulated by Russia and 
by the priests of the French Jesuit and 
Catholic institutions. The Turks were 
accustomed, besides, to look for sinister 
motives underlying the spending of so 
much money. The Greeks and other 
nations had fostered political designs 
there under the cover of scientific and 
benevolent organizations. 

Before my arrival, beginning with the 
winter of 1885, thirty American schools 
were closed by the authorities. The pre- 
texts were flimsy. Schools, it was 
alleged, had not submitted study pro- 
erammes, text-books, and teachers’ cer- 
tificates to the Government. This was 
quite contrary to the facts. 

At the same time the Sublime Porte 
used another method to hamper the 
schools. A new law was proposed by 
the Sublime Porte for the governing of 
foreign schools in the Empire. Schools, 

_according to this law, must have the 
Sultan’s irade or sanction. Such schools 
as did not receive this sanction within 
six months were to be closed by the 
authorities. 

It was no easy matter to have this pro- 
posed law modified so as not to disturb 
existing schools or further development 
of these schools. 

Though I argued the matter again and 
again with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and got him to permit the re- 
opening of the schools, it remained an 
unexecuted promise. In order to take 
the promise out of the nebulous atmos- 
phere of officialdom and make an ac- 
tuality of it, I decided to visit the 
various consulates and confer with the 
missionaries on the spot. In the middle 
of February, 1888, I visited Cairo, Jaffa, 
Jerusalem, Beirfiit, Mersina, and Smyrna 
and conferred with the valis or gover- 
nors-general of the respective provinces. 
{ instructed the missionaries to prepare 
for the opening of the schools, and un- 
der my directions such schools as had 
been closed were immediately opened. 
Che progressive closing of these schools 
Since 1885 seriously threatened the ex- 
istence of all the American schools, and 
herefore it was important to reverse the 
Government’s policy.. Secretary Bayard 
on May 24, 1888, wrote me as follows: 

The ability, tact, and energy dis- 
played by you in the prosecution of 
this delicate and important question 
is deserving of the greatest credit, 
while the success which has finally 
crowned your efforts is exceedingly 
gratifying and entitles you to the De- 
partment’s special acknowledgment. 


























SALE OF THE BIBLE DEFENDED 


At the same time that the Turkish 
ithorities made their drive against the 
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The smoking hour in a cafe in Cairo. At the time of Mr. Straus’s 
visit, Egypt was still under Turkish suzerainty 


missionary schools they arrested the 
agents of the American Bible Society 
and the British Bible Society who went 
about selling Bible tracts. These agents 
were known as colporteurs. 

I protested against these arrests and 
secured the release of the agents one 
after the other. Then I argued for the 
rights of these colporteurs before the 
Grand Vizier, the venerable Kiamil 
Pasha, the most enlightened statesman 
of the Turkish Empire. I based the 
right to dispose of these tracts upon the 
general principles of commerce, arguing 
that, once: the authorization of the cen- 
sors for printing, and publishing a book 
had been obtained, a prohibition of its 
sale was in restraint of commerce. 
There was no reason why different regu- 
lations should be made for book hawk- 
ers than for hawkers of any other arti- 
cle. 

The subject being presented in this 
matter-of-fact way, the Grand Vizier 
agreed with my conclusions. Orders 
that no further arrests be made were 
issued. Those already arrested were 
ordered released. The British Bible 
Society, which benefited equally by 
this decision, conveyed its thanks and 
appreciation through my colleague, Sir 


William A. White, the British Ambassa- 
dor. 


A JOURNEY TO EGYPT 


As I have stated, I obtained permis- 
sion from the Secretary of State in 
March, 1888, to visit some of our princi- 
pal consulates to bring to a conclusion 
on the spot various matters about which 
I had negotiated with the Porte. 

My wife and my little five-year-old 
daughter, Aline, with her nurse, accom- 
panied me. We took a steamer to Alex- 
andria, and from there went to Cairo. 
At that time Egypt was still under 
Turkish suzerainty. Our Consul-General 
and diplomatic agent there was John 
Cardwell. We also had the pleasure of fre- 
quently meeting Anthony M. Keiley, to 
whom I referred earlier in this account. 
After his unfortunate experiences with 
the appointments to Italy and Austria- 
Hungary, President Cleveland appointed 
him one of the American judges of the 
Mixed or Reform Tribunal at Cairo. We 
saw much of him and his charming wife. 
He was a learned jurist and was highly 
respected as one of the ablest judges of 
the international tribunal. 

I had also a pleasant conference with 
Sir Evelyn Baring, afterwards Lord 
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Yildiz Palace, Constantinople—“The official functions at the palace under Abdul 


Hamid were always dignified and punctilious” 


Cromer, the British agent and Consul- 
General in Egypt, who was then at the 
height of his career in the reconstruc- 
tion of Egypt. I also came in contact 
with Major-General Sir Francis Grenfell, 
Sirdar or Commanding General of the 
Egyptian army. 

Nubar Pasha was the foremost states- 
man of Egypt. He was an Armenian, 
educated by the Jesuits in France. His 
general knowledge was extensive. He 
had the wide outlook of the European 
statesman of the first rank with all the 
subtlety of an Oriental. It was he who 
conceived the plan of introducing a legal 
system and good government into Egypt 
and of creating the mixed tribunals or 
international law courts. He acted in 
sympathy with Lord Dufferin’s pro- 
gramme for the reorganization of Egypt. 
Consequently, he was highly regarded by 
the British. 

The Khedive, Mohammed Tewfik, son 
and successor of the extravagant Ismail, 
of Suez Canal fame, entertained us. He 
was about thirty-six years of age. With- 
out his fez he might have been taken 
for an Englishman. He spoke English 
perfectly, and his conversation showed 
he was well informed about the govern- 
ments and peoples of Europe. 

He desired to bestow a decoration 
upon me, but I informed. his aide-de- 
camp that under our system our diplo- 
matic representatives were not permit- 
ted to accept such distinction. Within 
an hour after my first call upon him, 
which was made by appointment, he, 
accompanied by his aide-de-camp, called 
upon me at the Hotel Shephezrd. Next 
day he decorated the manager of the 
hotel, which, it was stated, was done in 
my honor. 

A few days later Mrs. Straus and my- 








DRAMATIC PHASES 
OF DIPLOMACY 


The inside stories of a number of 
dramatic episodes in Mr. Straus’s 
diplomatic career are related in 
next week’s installment of the 
Autobiography. Mr. Straus de- 
scribes his journey to Jerusalem, 
where he found under arrest by the 
Ottoman authorities hundreds of 
Jewish pilgrims to the Holy City. 
He at once demanded the release 
of these immigrants, holding that 
they were imprisoned contrary to 
treaties with the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and other 
Powers, and secured their release, 
The distinguished autobiographer 
tells how he secured the Sultan’s 
permission for American scholars 
to undertake important Babylonian 
excavations. He describes Baron 
de Hirsch at odds with the Turkish 
Government regarding railway and 
other concessions, and tells of the 
invitation extended to him by both 
parties to arbitrate thedispute in re- 
turn for an honorarium of 1,000,000 
franes, and his declination for dip- 
lomatic reasons of the astounding 
offer, but his willingness to sit as a 
mediator should the negotiations at 
any time require it. The story of the 
Sultan’s farewell to America’s Min- 
ister on the latter’s return home is 
included in next week s installment. 
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self were invited to lunch with the 
Khedive. It was an unusual menu. The 
names of the dishes had been devised 
for the occasion, and included such 
oddities as “crevettes 4 l’Américaine,” 
“bombe & la Lincoln,” etc. I recall the 
Egyptian quail as specially delicious. It 
is larger and plumper than our quail. 
In season, when they migrate from the 
north, they are trapped in great num- 
bers, and they can be bought in the mar- 
kets for a piaster (less than five cents) 
each. 


A CARGO OF MISSIONARIES AND RUM 


From Cairo we went direct to Beirit, 
where, in connection with the opening 
of the schools, I came in close relation- 
ship with our leading missionaries. 

The missionaries at Beirft of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions and the 
members of the Faculty of the Syrian 
Protestant College were an exceptionally 
fine lot of able and devoted men. The 
nature of their work was not, as gener- 
ally supposed, to convert Mohammedans 
to Christianity; the number of such con- 
verts was few and far between. Mo- 
hammedans are sincere and intense up- 
holders of their faith, which they look 
upon as the one faith. They regard 
Christianity as inferior and less rational. 

The converts were almost exclusively 
among native Christians, Armenians, 
Syrians, Greeks, and Maronites. The 
chief result of their work has been edu- 
cational, carried forward by a religious 
spirit among people who have a less en- 
lightened form of religion and among 
those whose form of Christianity is of 
a semi-pagan character. At the time of 
my visit, the Presbyterian Board alone 
had over one hundred schools through- 
out Syria, mostly located in places where 
previously there had been no schools of 
any sort. 

Chief among the missionaries who 
consecrated their lives to their work I 
recallethe venerable patriarch, the Rev. 
Dr. Henry H. Jessup, a man of learning, 
energy, and wisdom. In 1910, near the 
close of his career of service, his book 
“Fifty-three Years in Syria’ was pub- 
lished. He gives in much detail a de- 
scription of his departure from Boston 
in December, 1856, on the Sultana, a 
bark sailing for Smyrna, which had on 
board besides himself nine other mission- 
aries and a cargo of New England rum. 
Truly it may be said the cargo was 
spirited as well as spiritual. 

One of the missionaries aboard that 
interesting vessel was the Rev. Daniel 
Bliss, who became President of the 
Syrian Protestant College. I found him 
to be a minister and educator of the 
finest type. The first President of the 
College, he was succeeded in 1902 by his 
already distinguished son, the Rev. 
Howard S. Bliss, who continued with 
renewed vigor the work of his father, 
enlarging the scope and curriculum of 
the College, so that it became through 
its thousands of graduates in arts, 
science, and medicine a potent force 
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throughout the whole Near East. I be- 
came very intimate with the younger 
Bliss during my subsequent missions to 
Turkey, and lastly in 1919, when he was 
present at the Paris Peace Conference 
in behalf of Syria. He was then suffer- 
ing from a serious malady, and died the 
following year in America, honored, be- 
loved, and respected in both the Old 
World and the New. 

While writing of these men I want to 
express my admiration for several other 
of the American educators and mission- 
aries in Constantinople: Dr. George 
Washburn, President of Robert College; 
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Dr. Albert L. Long; and Dr. Edwin A. 
Grosvenor. Dr. Washburn was a’states- 
man no less than a college president. 
His knowledge of the diplomatic East 
was thorough and reliable. Bulgaria at 
one time was largely governed by offi- 
cials who had graduated from Robert 
College, and they looked to Dr. Wash- 
burn as their chief adviser. The British 
Ambassador frequently consulted him 
and was much influenced by his advice. 
He understood the Turks and, like 
others of the College Faculty, spoke their 
language. 

In the year 1888 I secured, after ardu- 






THE WIND TERROR OF THE EAST 


ous negotiation, permission for the erec- 
tion of a new building for Robert College 
and a house for the President. After 
the permission was obtained and the 
papers were being prepared in the office 
of the Grand Vizier, some enemy of the 
College so manipulated its permission as 
to strike out the permit for the addition 
to the College. This caused great 
anxiety, as the building was in process 
of erection. But by reason-of my good 
relationship with the venerable and en- 
lightened Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, 
I secured for both buildings the Sultan’s 
irade. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER K. C. McINTOSH, S.C., UNITED STATES NAVY 


ished within the past few weeks, 

victims of a storm of wind and 
rain which swept ashore at Swatow. In 
1913 thousands were drowned in the 
harbor of Hongkong by a similar storm. 
Only recently Congress was asked to 
provide relief for the planters of Guam, 
many of whom had been ruined by a 
hurricane. Not long ago a great pas- 
senger liner, loaded with passengers, 
was destroyed in the China Sea. Macao 
and Manila are constant sufferers from 
these terrible winds, and hundreds of 
houses are unroofed and blown down 
every year on the shores of the Inland 
Sea of Japan and the southern coast of 
Hondo, the largest island of the Japa- 
nese Archipelago. 

These terrific winds, called typhoons, 
are noticed by the world only when they 
cause some disaster appalling in its to- 
tals of lost life and destroyed property. 
They are noticed by the world only 
when they come ashore. Every year, 
however, seamen fight them week after 
week, month after month, from early 
June to late November. Hardly a fort- 
night passes in the summer and fall 
without its Pacific typhoon; and the 
most terrible of them stay at sea during 
their entire course. 

We have disastrous hurricanes that 
sweep our Southern coastal States, but 
these hurricanes are born in the Carib- 
bean Sea or the Gulf of Mexico. Their 
course is broken by islands, large and 
small; and the shores of the mainland 
are very close. A circular storm is like 
a rolling wheel—any little pebble or 
bush can affect its course and speed. 
A patch of woods or a moderately high 
hill can materially diminish the storm’s 
force. The hurricanes which damage 
the coast of Louisiana and Mississippi 
are those which have managed to slip 
through the narrow channel between 
islands off Yucatan, and so reach our 
Shores with their fury still immature 
bu! unhampered. In the broad Pacific 
there is nothing to stop them. Day after 
day the typhoons swing across open 
Water, gathering speed and strength as 


| er thousand Chinese have per- 





they gradually curve northward, until by 
the time they reach the broad side of 
China they have becoming yelling, de- 
structive giants. 

Two things are necessary to start a 
circular storm: a quiet, sheltered, wind- 
less area and a hot sun. When these 
two things combine, a typhoon is in- 
variably started. If the earth’s blanket 
of air revolved with the earth, there 
would be areas of perpetual typhoon, 
and China and Florida would escape. 
However, as the earth spins it trails the 
air behind it, like streamers on an elec- 
tric fan; and so, once started, the 
typhoon begins to slip to the westward, 
left behind by the hurrying earth. When 
the birthplace of the storm is  sur- 
rounded at fairly close range by hills 
and rocks, forests and cliffs, the storm 
soon breaks up. When it has the open 
sea for a playground, it grows in size 
and violence, gradually drifting north- 
ward, pushed by the resisting quiet air 
which it is disturbing, until its strength 


wanes and the backlash of its own fury 
drives it northeast and out to sea again, 
dying as it strikes the cold air currents 
of the fortieth. parallel. 

The physical laws involved are the 
simple ones that heated air rises and 
that two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time. The hot sun 
beats down on the still air and over- 
heats it. Immediately it begins to rise, 
leaving a partial vacuum. Cooler air 
from all sides moves in to fill up the 
depression; but air from all sides at 
once cannot reach it, so a whirl of air 
forms around the hot area as water run- 
ning out of a bathtub whirls down the 
pipe. In this case the air whirls up 
instead of down, pulling up the sea and 
increasing the vacuum itself. Once 
firmly established, this air eddy starts 
to roll westward, and the mischief is on 
its way. 

Contrary to one’s first and natural 
conclusions, a typhoon travels very 
slowly—usually between five and ten 




















THE WORK OF A TYPHOON AT HONGKONG 
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THE TYPHOON AREA 


miles per hour, and practically never 
over eighteen or twenty. The move- 
ment of the storm itself is not danger- 
ous. The inrushing currents of cool air, 
radiating from the still, empty, slow- 
moving center like sparks from a pin- 
wheel, however, reach~ terrific speed. 
Their velocity is roughly the square of 
the rate of progress. That is, if the 
storm is moving forward at five miles 
an hour, the concentric winds are run- 
ning twenty-five miles an hour. By the 
time the center has reached a speed of 
ten miles the whirling winds are mak- 
ing one hundred. The upper limit of 
possible velocity of typhoon winds has 
never been measured—the instruments 
blow away at anywhere from one hun- 





dred to one hundred and twenty miles. 
When one considers the power of such 
frightful wind velocities, the amount of 
damage done does not seem unreason- 
able; but when we stop to consider that 
as the storm center passes, the wind, 
which has been constant, suddenly and 
without warning starts to blow just as 
hard in the direction exactly opposite to 
its former course, the wonder is that 
anything survives. I have seen sturdy 
cocoanut trees stand for hours of the 
first half of a typhoon bent double, their 
fronds trailing out in the wind as rigid 
as steel rods. And with the first scream- 
ing assault of the reversed wind of the 
second half those same trees were ripped 
to splinters, solid twenty-pound green 
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cocoanuts as big as footballs sailing 
down the gale like scraps of paper. The 
terrible loss of life in the “sampan 
cities” of China, where thousands of 
people live their entire lives in house- 
boats moored in regular streets and 
blocks along the fringes of the bays, is 
inevitable once the typhoon center comes 
near. Row after row of floating homes 
is hurled on the beach in a smother of 
stinging foam and green water; then the 
wind shifts and the tangled mass is car- 
ried shrieking out to sea. When a 
steamer’s only hope is to run away, 
upon what can a houseboat depend for 
safety? 

Ordinarily, whirling tropical storms 
do not occur before July 1 nor after 
November 1, inspiring the old “Western 
Ocean” warning of— 

June, too soon. 
July, stand by. 
August, you must. 


September, remember! 
October, all over. 


An unusually warm spring or an unduly 
lengthened summer sometimes causes 
storms in June and November, and these 
storms, when they do occur, are often 
the worst of the season. These calen- 
dar limits are fixed by the semi-annual 
shift in prevailing winds across the two 
oceans. From November to June the 
trade winds blow briskly from east to 
west, and nowhere except in the Gulf 
of Tehuantepec, under the lee of Mexico, 
does a “quiet, sheltered, windless area” 
exist. The Caribbean and the Pacific 
are cool and the air is constantly mov- 
ing. In May or June of each year the 
trades die out and the monsoon, blowing 
from the southwest, hot, sickly, and 
moist, takes its place. 
of Honduras and Nicaragua shelter an 
area large enough to breed hurricanes 
during this time; and to the northward 
of the high mountains of Borneo, ten 
degrees “above the line,” the island of 
Yap lies in the hot sun, without a breath 
of cooling breeze until the trades come 
back in November. Yes, the same 
island of Yap which tried to brew trou- 
ble of another kind last year—Yap of 
the Pacific cables and the stone money. 
The Swatow typhoon, like all other 
typhoons, was born in Yap. 

A wonderful old man in Manila, called 
Father Algué, has told the world a great 
deal about typhoons. His instruments 
are known in every weather-forecasting 
station. His books are on board every 
modern vessel; but his greatest work 
has been the cable service of the ob- 
servatory he founded, a service which 
saves thousands of lives a year. Years 
ago, in Guam, before the first symptom 
of a storm developed locally we used to 
receive Father Algué’s cables telling us 
of a coming typhoon, its course, and the 
hour and minute it would reach us. 
Sometimes he became personal, as in 
one message reading: “Tell transport 
Sherman to leave Apia Harbor before 
six o’clock to-night if she wishes to see 
Manila this voyage!” 

Father Algué’s records of storms, ex- 
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tending over many years, show that all, 
typhoons follow three general tracks— 
two usual, one eccentric. Those that 
start slowly take an initial course nearly 
due west, gradually gathering headway, 
until by the time they have reached full 
power and swing sharply to the north 
they ‘have also reached the Philippine 
Islands or the China Coast. (Track No. 
1 on the chart.) If they begin violently, 
their full force has passed in the empty 
sea before they sweep across southern 
Hondo. (Track No. 2.) And: about 
once or twice a year, for reasons not yet 
thoroughly understood, a typhoon at- 
tains its maturity too soon, goes insane, 
and flies the wrong way. (Track No. 3.) 
These maniac typhoons are short-lived, 
like other maniacs, and rarely last 
longer than just long enough to uproot 
the cocoanut trees from which: Guam 
makes its livelihood. 

Outwitting a typhoon is an exhausting 
but exciting adventure when a ship is 
not too close to shore—“has plenty of 
sea room.” First of the many warnings 
that presage the storm is a thick, still 
heat. Then the wind begins to sidle 
about in tiny puffs, its direction veering 
180 degrees in two or three minutes. 
The second day long, thin fingers of 
white cloud radiate from some one point 
on the horizon, like bony fingers of a 
giant hand, and an opaque white haze 
hangs in the far distance, although the 
sky is bright overhead. Then for two 
or three days the clouds, at first white, 
then gray, then purple black, climb 
steadily, massing higher and higher. 
The fitful gusts.grow stronger, and at 
night you wake, straining your ears. 
There is nothing to hear but the palm 
leaves rattling in the gusts; but you 
have an eerie sensation that some one 
in the distance has screamed. By this 
time the islanders are watching the 
wind anxiously. If it keeps on shifting, 
well and good, for the center is passing 
by. If it steadies to one point of the 
compass and slowly rises, the storm is 
heading straight in the observer’s direc- 
tion, and it is coming from a point forty- 
five degrees to the right of the direction 
of the wind. The wind is tangent to the 
side of the center, so a steady wind 
means a constant bearing of the storm 
itself. If the shipmaster finds himself 
to the south and west, he need not be 
particularly apprehensive. He has only 
to keep the wind on the left side and 
astern, changing his course as the wind 
shifts, for he is outside ‘of the storm’s 
curve, is keeping a constant, wide angle 
between his course and the bearing of 
the storm center, and consequently, 
every mile he steams is a mile farther 
away from trouble. When he finds that 
his ship is inside the curve of the 
typhoon, however, he has an anxious time 
ahead of him. To try to cross ahead of 
the center is perilous. To go back may 
be to run full into it. Once caught, his 
only course is to slow down to bare 

teerage-way and keep his ship from 
alling into the trough of the sea, broad- 
side to the wind. He may put out a 
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“sea-anchor”—a triangular sail stayed 
out with spars, thrown over the bow and 
towed as his ship is blown backwards, 
its drag “keeping her nose up into it.” 
In this way, if his ship is stout, he may 
ride through a very severe typhoon in- 
deed. 

On shore of course the problem is dif- 
ferent. One cannot maneuver his house 
across a thousand miles of territory to 
evade a dangerous wind. One can only 
try to make his house secure. The 
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islander’s thatched and wattled shack 
cannot be closed up; so the entire family 
work like busy ants guying up the walls 
like a tent. To hold down the roof, the 
man of the house takes ten-foot or 
twelve-foot sections of old bamboo, 
punching out the joints until he has a 
dozen or more long buckets‘ about four 
or five inches in diameter. He ties these 
bamboos together with a foot or so of 
rope, in pairs, and throws them, open 
and up, across the ridgepole of his hut, 
until his entire roof is covered. The 
rain quickly fills the buckets, and the 
weight thus gained is sometimes enough 
to save the roof. With the more solidly 
built houses of the white men there is 
but one salvation—to keep the wind out 
of the house. Doors must be closed and 
bolted, the cracks stuffed with rags. 
Heavy, solid wooden shutters, sliding 
in grooves outside the windows, are 
closed and fastened with hooks. The 
wind must not be allowed to enter, for, 
once inside, it will explode a frame 
house like a bursting shell or blow the 
windows and roof away from a stone 
building. A defective lock on the mas- 
sive front doors of the Kow Loon Yacht 
Club in 1913 gave way under the blast 
of a typhoon, and as the roof flew away 
it carried with it the ruined fragments 
of the finest collection of Chinese an- 
tiques in Hongkong Harbor. The in- 
terior of the building was completely 
wrecked. 

The problem was. simple in my house 
in Guam. It was squat and low and 
coral-built, and was in the lee of a high 
cliff.. It was uncomfortable to sit for 
hours in the hot, wet dark of the tightly 
sealed house, watching the rain leak 
through where the gale had driven it 
under the tiles, but the only real suf- 
ferer was my cat. Unable to hunt for 
rats during the storm, she had to be fed 
on salmon and sardines, and it invari- 
ably gave her indigestion. 
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SWINBURNE’S HOME LIFE 
BY HERBERT S. GORMAN 


T= home life of a genius is often 
so disappointing, so sedentary 
and uninspired a process of incu- 
bation that it is always wise to approach 
books that treat of such intimacies with- 
out too great a measure of expectation. 
This warning is hardly necessary to 
lovers of Swinburne, for his home life 
with Walter Theodore Watts Dunton at 
The Pines, Putney Hill, was no secret. 
Mrs. Watts Dunton’s “The Home Life of 
Swinburne,”? if we except the hodge- 
podge of tea-table anecdotes and small 
talk which gives it a gossipy interest, 
brings hardly anything new to the sub- 
ject. Watts Dunton’s valiant rescue of 
the brandy-drinking pagan poet from a 
sick-bed in Great James Street and the 
nursing of that poet (a process that took 
thirty years) is ancient history. Most 
readers know all that they need to know 
about the carefully regulated days at 
The Pines, and, indeed, Mrs. Watts 
Dunton’s book proves that they know all 
that there was to know. The whole 


thing formulates itself into a rapidly 
ossifying brain and childlike existence 
that assuredly was not stemmed in any 


degree by Watts Dunton. It is impossi- 
ble to assert at this late date that The 
Pines did, or did not, destroy Swinburne 
as a great poet. It may be true that he 
would have destroyed himself, anyway, 
if Watts Dunton had left him on his 
sick-bed in Great James Street. Indeed, 
evidence would seem to favor such a 
theory. Mrs. Watts Dunton is furious 
enough about those critics who have 
ascribed Swinburne’s lessening vitality 
as a poet during the last thirty years of 
his life to the influence of Watts Dun- 
ton. “There is no chapter in literary 
history,” she asserts, “dealing with 
men’s friendship more lovely; and yet 
envy and spite have tried to disfigure 
the public aspect of this sweet and 
sacred thing.” 

In the past I have leaned toward the 
theory that Watts Dunton’s influence on 
Swinburne was as bad mentally as it 
was good physically, and nothing that 
Mrs. Watts Dunton has to say in this 
volume would seem to shake that theory. 
She looked upon her husband apparently 
as a sort of reincarnation of Alfred 
Tennyson’s good old Victorian King 
Arthur. He possessed toward Swin- 
burne what Mrs. Watts. Dunton quite 
rightly calls “the mothering instinct.” 
She asserts of her husband: “His 
anxiety for his [Swinburne’s] physical 
welfare, his great interest in his mental 
output, his concern for his domestic 
comfort and for his amusement were 
beautiful to witness.” “Walter,” she re- 


1The Home Life of Swinburne. By Clara 
Watts Dunton. The Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 
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marks in another place, “ruled him by 
love, guided him by advice, and influ- 
enced him by suggestion.” All this, it 
must be remembered, is written about 
him who, as Max Beerbohm once put it, 
“erstwhile clashed cymbals in Naxos.” 

Now, there have been two theories 
prevalent concerning the sad debacle of 
Swinburne’s later years. One is that the 
poet needed alcohol to whip his brain up 
to the proper point of ecstasy in order 
to write his greatest poetry, and this is 
the sole theory to which Mrs. Watts 
Dunton pays any attention. She is hor- 
rified at it, and quite properly so, for 
there is no proof that Swinburne wrote 
any of his greatest poetry while under 
the influence of alcohol. But the second 
theory is not disposed of so easily, and 
perhaps this is why Mrs. Watts Dunton 
ignores it. That theory is based on the 
premise that Swinburne’s poetry fell off 
during his later years because Watts 
Dunton’s stodgy mind began to permeate 
and influence the inspiration of the poet. 
Of course Swinburne would not write 
about Faustine again with Walter’s 
careful eye upon him. The poet had 
been set down in surroundings that 
made such a procedure impossible. He 
was in a Victorian household where 
everything moved like clockwork. He 
got up and breakfasted about ten o’clock, 
read the daily paper, ambled about Wim- 
bledon Common, drank a bottle of Bass 
at the Rose and Crown, had luncheon, 
an afternoon nap, wrote from four 
o’clock until six, read aloud until 7:45, 
had dinner at eight, and then retired to 
his library. And that for thirty years 
was the life of the man who shifted the 
values of mid-Victorian poetry! One 
can but regret Watts Dunton’s “great 
interest in his [Swinburne’s] mental 
output” and the fact that he guided the 
poet “by advice and influenced him by 
suggestion.” 

Nothing but gratitude can be extended 
to Watts Dunton for his activity in 1879, 
but it is to be regretted that it had to 
be Watts Dunton. His was a calm, mod- 
erate, machine-like, critical mind, full of 
the milk of human kindness, but hardly 
capable of intensifying the vagaries of 
genius. Swinburne did not live his own 
life at The Pines, whatever Mrs. Watts 
Dunton may say. The evidence is too: 
strongly on the other side. The poet led 
Watts Dunton’s life. In spite of the 
dynamic qualities of Swinburne’s brain, 
it is obvious that he was weak and 
easily dominated. He had no head for 
practicalities, and it was easier to let 
other people do things for him than to 
do them himself. And because of this, 
because he took the line of least resist- 
ance, was nursed back to health and 
then permitted himself to be coddled for 


the rest of his life, we have the figure 
of the dapper little gentleman who 
would observe the picture of a baby and 
coo, “Oh, the little duck! Did you ever 
see such darling dimples? Just look at 
those sweet little arms! Isn’t he per- 
fect?” Mrs. Watts Dunton, by the way, 
sets this speech down with the utmost 
gravity. 

Except for inconsequentialities and a 
number of minor anecdotes of some in- 
terest there is nothing new in Mrs. 
Watts Dunton’s volume except the 
rather touching chapter recording the 
poet’s last days. Here she does reach a 
certain height of poignancy, although, to 
be quite honest, she fumbles it through 
an inveterate sentimentality which 
makes itself manifest throughout the 
book. I do not remember that the last 
days of Swinburne have ever been so 
minutely described before, and it may be 
of some interest to set down part of Mrs. 
Watts Dunton’s narrative. She writes: 


A nurse was stationed on the land- 
ing outside his room with the door 
open, for in his lucid moments it 
would have irritated him to see a 
strange woman sitting by his bed- 
side. Walter prepared both nurses 
for the possibility that their presence 
might excite their distinguished pa- 
tient to the utterance of “Elizabethan 
language,” and requested them not to 
go near him except when absolutely 
necessary. Upstairs in his room, 
although by now he was gaining 
strength, Walter lay in bed strained 
and nervous, wondering what the 
issue would be. At intervals I would 
go down to Swinburne to take little 
messages to him from Walter. I 
found that he absolutely refused to 
allow the nurse to administer oxygen, 
Though he was sometimes delirious, 
he was conscious enough to know 
that a stranger was bending over him, 
and when she attempted to place the 
tube near his mouth he beat it away 
with his hands, crying out in an en- 
feebled voice, “Take it away, take it 
away!” 

But the nurse’s~ science told her 
that oxygen was necessary, and ac- 
cordingly Walter’s influence was 
asked for and ‘promptly used. Acting 
as Walter’s proxy, I went to Swin- 
burne’s bedside and told him that 
Walter considered the oxygen to be 
akin to a sea breeze, and that it 
would do him all the good in the 
world. He opened his eyes and gladly 
allowed me to put the tube quite near 
his mouth as he inhaled the vapor 
without another murmur. 

It was painful sometimes to watch 
him hurl the blankets off his chest 
and shoulders as he tossed about in a 
state of high fever. No sooner had 
the nurse or I replaced them than he 
would again try to fling them off. 
Occasionally he would talk wildly for 
a long while without stopping. I re- 
member the nurse asked me in what 
language he was talking. I could 
catch a word here and there as he 
muttered long sentences with aston- 
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ishing rapidity, and an occasional 
phrase in his disjointed monologue 
made me guess that he was speaking 
or reciting in Greek. 


It was in this manner, the victim of 
double pneumonia, that Swinburne died 
on the morning of April 10, 1909. It is 
pathetic to note that the dying poet, 
dreamer to the last, would take his 
oxygen only after it had been urged 
upon him as something akin to a sea 
breeze. He who had been a stormy 
petrel in his younger days never lost his 
passion for the sea. 

The picture that Mrs. Watts Dunton 
draws of Swinburne as a bibliophile is 
pleasing, but it is hardly as arresting a 
portrait as that furnished some years 
ago by Max Beerbohm, who passed an 
afternoon with the poet among his rare 
first editions. Swinburne’s passions 
were few, and Mrs. Watts Dunton is 
careful to note them ail. There was 
Victor Hugo, for instance, and there was 
Dickens. Several pages are given over 
to a description of Swinburne as a 
reader of Dickens. He was a very bad 
reader, according to Mrs. Watts Dunton, 
although in later years she became 
rather fascinated by his delivery. It 
seems that Swinburne would attempt to 
convey character by the tones of his 
voice as he read, and, as the poet was 
far from being an actor, the attempt was 
generally a failure. His high falsetto 
voice must have been a surprising thing. 
Another enthusiasm was the blossoming 
hawthorns on Wimbledon Common, and 
great was Swinburne’s excitement the 
season he wheedled Mrs. Watts Dunton 
into accompanying him on a trip of in- 
spection to them. “I found that hé knew 
each one separately and individually,” 
writes Mrs. Watts Dunton, “as one 
knows old friends. He ran from one to 
another, jumping over the numerous in- 
tersecting dikes and ditches and giving 
me his hand to help me to leap over to 
his side. When he got to one large 
hawthorn of divine loveliness, he paused 
for a long time in front of it and drew 
in long deep breaths, as though he were 
inhaling the subtle emanation of the 
blossoms he so rapturously adored, and 
softly and repeatedly ejaculated, 
‘Ah-h-h!’” And of course his enthusi- 
asms for the sea and babies are re- 
peatedly emphasized. One chapter deals 
almost wholly with efforts to find a 
likely shore resort for the poet, and 
there is quite a pathetic touch in ‘the 
account of. Swinburne’s sad discovery 
that he was getting too old to remain 
very long in the water. 

Although unimportant, there is much 
to amuse the reader in the two chapters 
concerning Swinburne’s fads and his 
difficulties as a man of business. He 
never would let a tailor measure him, 
because he did not like the idea of for- 
eign hands traveling over his body. 
This necessitated all his suits being cut 
from the one he possessed. Checks were 
an abhorrence to him and he never 
cashed them, sometimes thrusting large 
ones away in odd corners, where they 
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remained hidden for months. He was 
averse to carrying small coins, and this 
appears to be part of his aristocratic 
heritage, for he feared contamination 
from them. Christmas was a gala time 
at The Pines and many were the mys- 
terious proceedings on Swinburne’s part 
as the holiday drew near. He was 
meticulous in his selection of Christmas 
eards, and great was his delight when he 
discovered any with ships upon them. 














From a photograph (C) by Elliott & Fry, London 
SWINBURNE 


Of all the people who came to visit Swin- 
burne but one is selected by Mrs. Watts 
Dunton for special. mention, and this 
proves to be the novelist F. Marion 
Crawford. Swinburne got on very well 
with him, and so too, apparently, did 
Watts Dunton and his wife. Mrs. Watts 
Dunton even mentions such trivial 
things as Swinburne’s predilection for 
blue writing paper and for Samphire 
Soap. She informs us that his news- 
paper was the “Daily Telegraph,” there 
being “too much ‘We-ishness’ about the 
‘Times.’” Although Mrs. Watts Dunton 
is careful to state that Swinburne was 
not eccentric, it is hard*to resist a smile 
at her description of the poet’s appear- 
ance. He braced his trousers so high, 
she asserts, that he showed several 
inches of white sock. “Furthermore, he 
had a curious prancing gait, and his de- 
liberate way of flinging out his feet be- 
fore him as he trod the ground reminded 
one of a dancing master or a soldier 
doing the goose-step.” 

An entire chapter is devoted to the 
bard’s humor, but the evidences of it 
offered are pretty sad. For instance, 
Mrs. Watts Dunton covers a lot of paper 
describing one anecdote which culmi- 
nates in the fact that Swinburne read 
“Walter Watts” into the obituary of 
“Richard Watts” in Dickens’s “The 
Seven Poor Travelers.” There is noth- 
ing brilliant in this, and as one looks 
through the book, observing the various 
remarks ascribed to Swinburne, one 


wonders at the dullness of the poet. We 
have Mrs. Watts Dunton’s word for it 
that he scintillated at times and that his 
excoriations were fearsome and wonder- 
ful to hear, but there are certainly no 
examples of any such wit or excoriations 
to be discovered in the book. One can- 
not but reach the conclusion that the 
author of “The Home Life of Swinburne” 
has left much unsaid and has carefully 
selected those few tidbits of information 
with which she does interlard her ap- 
preciation of the poet. In no sense of 
the word does this volume close the door 
to the biography of Swinburne. Edmund 
Gosse did not do it, and neither does 
Mrs. Watts Dunton. Of course the host- 
ess of The Pines is attempting no such 
thing, but even the ground which she 
has selected for herself is so meagerly 


_ Scraped at as to make it imperative that 


an authentic history of those last thirty 
years be yet written. It must be remem- 
bered that she did not become a part of 
the menage at The Pines until the very 
fag-end of Swinburne’s life, and much of 
her observation was made through the 
eyes of a girl, and a girl very much in 
love with Theodore Watts Dunton at 
that. It was but natural that she should 
have seen Swinburne through the eyes 
of her husband. 

Certain sillinesses creep into the book. 
For instance, there is the gravely de- 
livered information that Swinburne 
carefully folded up his napkin after a 
meal. Did Mrs. Watts Dunton imagine 
that her readers would jump to the con- 
clusion that the poet flung it upon the 
floor after he had satisfied his appetite? 
It is easy to perceive why certain people 
have asserted that this volume is in bad 
taste. It is really not so, for the en- 
thusiasm and undoubted love for the 
poet of the woman who wrote it lift it 
from any such quagmire. But it does 
have its lapses, and a rather serious one 
is the unconscious belittlement of Swin- 
burne that runs through it. It is a lov- 
ing belittlement, but it is insidious. It 
strips and presents as practically help- 
less a character that must have pos- 
sessed many sound masculine traits. 
True enough, Swinburne’s anger is 
hinted at, but, being hinted at, it is 
quickly slurred over. Mrs. Watts Dun- 
ton is striving to place a halo on a head 
that had been haloed long before she 
was born, and with a flaming halo that 
she can hardly comprehend. There is 
no doubt that the young pagan Swin- 
burne gradually metamorphosed into the 
quaint little Victorian gentleman who 
never ran far from his masculine nurse- 
maid, Watts Dunton, but there is hardly 
any need to rub it in so vigorously. 

There is a psychological problem im- 
plicit in the career of Swinburne that 
will be worked out some day, and it is 
safe to assert that Mrs. Watts Dunton’s 
volume will prove valuable at that time 
And it will prove valuable, not for the 
conscious information she gives, but for 
the unconscious betrayals which she 
does not perceive and never will be able 
to perceive. 
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As if across a desk 


“New York is calling!" says 
the operator in San Francisco. 
And across an entire continent 
business is transacted as if 
across a desk. 


Within arm's length of the man 
with a telephone are 70,000 
cities, towns and villages con- 
nected by a single system. 
Without moving from his chair, 
without loss of time from his 
affairs, he may travel an open 
track to any of those places at 
any time of day or night. 


In the private life of the indi- 
vidual the urgent need of instant 
and personal long distance 
communication is an emergency 
that comes infrequently—but it 
is imperative when it does 
come. In the business life of 
the nation it is a constant neces- 
sity. Without telephone service 
as Americans know it, industry 
and commerce could not operate 





toward Better Service 


on their present scale. Fifty 
per cent more communications 
are transmitted by telephone 
than by mail. This is in spite 
of the fact that each telephone 
communication may do the 
work of several letters. 


The pioneers who planned 
the telephone system realized 
that the value of a telephone 
would depend upon the number 
of other telephones with which 
it could be connetted. They 
realized that to reach the great- 
est number of people in the 
most efficient way a single sys- 
tem and a universal service 
would be essential. 


By enabling a hundred 
million people to speak to each 
other at any time and across 
any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the 
motto of the nation’s founders: 
“In union there is strength.” 


“BeL_L SYSTEM™ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 










A conde nsed set of health rules—mapny of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, or 
while traveling. You will find in this little book a 
wealth of information about food elements and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL et WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
R TIRESOME EXERCISES 
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THE PIONEER 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


.. years ago I blazed a trail 
Through lovely woods unknown till 
then, 
And marked with cairns of splintered 
shale 
A mountain way for other men; 


For other men who came and came: 
They trod the path more plain to see; 

They gave my trail another’s name, 
And no one speaks or thinks of me. 


Another’s name my trail may bear, 
But still I keep, in waste and wood, 
My joy because the trail is there, 
My peace because the trail is good. 


MY PIECE OF GARDEN 


WHITE COTTAGE, green blinds and ivy 

vines. A garden filled with flower- 
ing shrubs, pink peonies, blue larkspur. 
There is a soft tinkle of a fountain, and 
a sweet, delicate fragrance fills the air. 
A porch shaded by elms and pines. On 
the porch a white-haired gentlewoman 
of about threescore and ten, knitting 
her lovely yarn of blue, an pink, 
and yellow. 

The gate latch clicked. A young girl 
in organdy and leghorn hat walked 
slowly up the cool, shady path. Her 
eyes were full of sorrow, perplexity. A 
smile of welcome, a loving kiss. “This 
is a wonderful place, dear Lady Laven- 
der. "Tis peace, perfect peace. No sin 
nor trouble could live in: here, yet just 
outside greed makes the world hideous. 
There is so much that is wrong. I am 
young, my life before me, but I have no 
aim. Tell me, dear Lady Lavender, 
what can I do to help destroy this ugli- 
ness of the world?” 

Patiently sat the little old lady, listen- 
ing once again to the cry of the young. 
“What can I do? My dear child, once 
upon a time there lived a boy who de- 
sired great riches and power. He gained 
the coveted riches by advertising his 
wares upon huge painted signposts 
along highways, destroying beautiful 
views, disfiguring the landscape, stealing 
from all who passed by the beauty that 
might have been theirs. Stealing that 
which is far more precious than mere 
money, yet the criminal went unpun- 
ished, though truly hated, this man be- 
hind the painted signs. 

“With riches in the bank, he longed 
for happiness and began wandering the 
world over hunting happiness, content- 
ment. He built hospitals, organized up- 
lift societies. At last he came to a 
beautiful gate, knocked, heard a voice 
say, ‘Enter, stranger.’ It was the sunset 
hour—all about was enchanting beauty; 
a waterfall in the distance, a stream of 
sparkling water. Flowers covered the 
ground beneath ages-old trees. ‘At 
last,’ thought he, ‘I have found perfect 
beauty, happiness.’ Then, turning, he 
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saw an ugly spot, not large, but. covered 
with rank weeds, unsightly sand, and 
ant-hills. Indignantly he turned to the 
man by his side and said: ‘Why is not 
this spot attended to? Why is it left to 
mar the garden?’ ‘It mars the garden 
far more than you know, stranger,’ the 
man replied. ‘From this miserable spot 
millions of weed seeds fly over the place. 
Hours are spent each day weeding, ever 
weeding; many a man, many a woman, 
might have had time for greater things 
but for this cursed spot. It has stolen 
hours of ease—hours that might well 
have been filled with nobler things. 
Only hard labor has saved the beauty of 
the garden.’ ‘Then why, in the name of 
beauty, don’t you care for it?’ ‘That is 
the tragedy, stranger; we cannot. It is 
the law of the garden that each man 
must care for the piece of ground given 
him, his work cannot be done by an- 
other; ,and the man to whom this 
ground was given was not willing to 
work here; he wanted to-do greater 
things—build hospitals, organize socie- 
ties for the relief of the weary. Had he 
remained and attended to his ground, he 
might have saved many from being ill 
and weary.’ 

“The stranger flushed with indigna- 
tion. ‘Tell me, who is this wretch that 
has so neglected his piece of work that 
little children grow tired, men and 
women downhearted? Tell me the name 
of the man who builds hospitals and 
allows such carelessness as this-to harm 
mankind.’ ‘John Brown, of Yorktown.’ 
The stranger staggered, grew pale, and 
muttered to himself: ‘John Brown, -of 
Yorktown. My unkept piece of ground. 
Hours wasted undoing the work of those 
seeds, and I thought the task given me 
of no consequence; too small a piece of 
work for me. And here, too late, I find 
it’s a piece of ground in the midst of 
beauty, destroying beauty.’ His head 
dropped, he would have fallen but for 
the quick arm of the gardener. ‘I am 
old; oh, for my youth, my strength, that 
I might make this spot like unto the 
rest of the garden, or even strength 
enough to clear my small piece of 
ground! Yes, to even leave it bare, but 
not, oh, not a curse to mankind!’ ” 

The sweet-voiced woman looked up, 
and saw a tear in the little visitor’s eye. 
She put her arm about her.. “Shall we, 
dear, have tea under the trees? And 
now tell me about your pretty new 
frocks.” <A half-hour passed. Later the 
girl in organdy, with a bright, happy, 
contented smile, entered an old-fashioned 
home. She kissed the crippled father 
and put her arm about the gentle woman 
at his side. “No need, mother, darling, 
worrying about me any longer. I am 
not going away. I am going first to 
attend to my piece of the garden.” She 
ran upstairs singing. The father turned 
to the mother. “Why, Peg is like a ray 
of sunshine to-day.” “Yes, father, I feel 
ten years younger since she entered that 
door. And did you hear the happy ring 
in her voice when she said, ‘I am not 
zoing away’? But I wonder what she 
meant when she said, ‘I am going to 
attend first to my piece of the garden.’ ” 

L. A. G. 














1,115,000 carloads of farm products 
have been hauled to market in the 
past twelve months by the New York 
Central Lines. 


Better Farming 
and Better Railroading - 


AKING two blades of grass grow where 

one grew before” means more pros- 

perous farming communities, more prosper- 

ous towns, greater buying power and a 
higher standard of living. 


All of which spells an increased demand 
for the service we have to sell—transportation. 


That is why the New York Central Agri- 
cultural Department operates demonstration 
trains; cooperates in the distribution of lime- 
stone in counties where the soil is impover- 
ished; aids in solving local drainage problems; 
invites county agricultural agents to inspect 
terminal marketing systems—and generally 
interests itself in the development of agri- 
culture. 


A large part of our day’s work is hauling 
the products of the farms, and the goods 
these products buy. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~PITTSBURGH IAKE ERIB 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~ TOLEDO &OHIO-CENTRAL ~ AND THE 
* NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND-SUBSIDIARY LINES 
























FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK Financia Department, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








«CAPITAL IS 


INTELLIGENT” 


BY PAUL TOMLINSON 


versation. The coal strike and the railway strike have 

brought them prominently to the fore once again, and 
talk of the strikes usually leads to a discussion of our whole 
industrial system. It is to be expected that many divergent 
opinions are held of the merits of capital’s stand as opposed 
to that of the unions, and on the other side the unions’ actions 
as they affect and are affected by capital. It is not my purpose 
here to express an opinion on this absorbing subject, but merely 
to quote an opinion I heard offered a short time ago, and 


ens and labor are almost always fertile topics of con- 


pass it on to my readers for their consideration. It offers 
interesting food for thought. 

Capital and labor were under discussion. “I don’t by any 
means approve of all the methods and practices of either,” said 
one member ef the group. “I hold no brief for capital any 
more than I do for labor—of course I use the terms in their 
widest application—but personally I am for capital.” 

“Why?” he was asked. 

“Because it’s intelligent.” 


That remark is worth thinking about. No reasonable man 
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The House Which Has Never Sold 
An Unsafe Investment 


THE shrewdest way to judge any investment offered to you is to investi- 
gate the record and reputation of the Investment House which offers it. 
Ask these questions: 


Has the House offering the investment ever recommended and 
sold a security which has suffered default? 


If not, has its business been large enough in volume,long enough 
in time, to afford a real test of the safety of various offerings? 


The House of S. W. STRAUS & CO. urges you to ask these questions of 
every investment house which offers securities to you. 


Our own answer is clear and unequivocal: we have sold securities for 
40 years without loss to any investor, and our business is nation-wide 
in scope, involving the sale of hundreds of millions of dollars in safe 
securities. Let us tell you the reasons for our record. Write today for our 
booklet which describes the safe bonds we offer in $100, $500 and 
$1000 amounts. Ask for 


BOOKLET J-1205 


S:W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


QUAL 


OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES INCORPORATED 





Straus Burtpinc, New Yorx 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 


Straus Burtpinc, Cuicaco 
6 No. Clark St. at Madison St. 


FORTY YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1922—S. W. S. & Co. 
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can object to labor unions, for, properly 
run, they have in them great possibilities 
of good. In union there is strength, is a 
saying which may apply to organizations 
of laboring men as well as to bodies 
politic. But simply because a thing is 
inherently good is no guarantee that in 
practice it will work out for good. 
Further, it is an unescapable fact that a 
nation, or a business, or an individual, 
or an association of any kind which ig- 
nores everything but his or its own de 
sires and wishes is due for trouble. 

Labor—meaning many labor unions— 
has in numerous instances during the 
past few years pressed its own claims 
without regard for their effect upon the 
rest of the community. That is not only 
a selfish policy, but short-sighted, and 
the result ‘has been a great loss of pres- 
tige to the unions and a sharp decline 
in the number of men enrolled on their 
lists of members. 

Labor has not been intelligent, and is 
paying the price. TIll-advised strikes 
have not only alienated public opinion, 
but caused serious dissension in the 
ranks of the unions themselves. While 
waiting at a railway station the other 
day I fell into conversation with one 
of the company’s employees. I asked 
him what he thought of the shopmen’s 
strike. “My own union was on strike a 
couple of years ago,” he said. “I was 
out for three months, and the only result 
was that at the end of the strike I was 
five hundred dollars poorer than when 
the strike started. If my union strikes 
this time, I resign.” 

Actually many union men have sur- 
rendered their cards because they are 
unwilling to strike themselves or pay 
assessments for the support of those 
who are out. In other words, many 
union men are in doubt about the degree 
of ixtelligence being shown by their 
leaders. 

Production is the source of all wealth, 
strikes hinder production, and _ the 
strikers can no more escape the results 
than any one else. Unions in many 
cases consistently aim to keep down pro- 
duction, having the misguided notion 
that by so doing they are benefiting 
themselves, when, 2s a matter of fact, it 
is the laboring man who is the greatest 
sufferer from such a condition. An- 
other assumption on which the-unions 
are prone to act is that every man’s 
work is equally valuable. But it isn’t, 
and it never can be. This assumption 
kills the efficient man’s initiative, how- 
ever, and deadens his ambition. The 
g00d man earns no more than the 
Shirker, so what’s the use in trying? 
Any system which breeds this attitude 
cannot rightly be termed intelligent. 

The argument may be advanced that 
Capital is not intelligent, but merely 
Pbowerful. The answer to that is that 
Power which is not backed by brains is 
always of short duration, and capital 
has not only been powerful for a long 
time, but is still fairly robust even in 
thee days of sovietism and communism 
and syndicalism. Capital is strong be- 
Cause it has recognized the existence of 
economic laws, while labor, to its sor- 
Tow, has frequently assumed they can be 




















Expediting 
business abroad 


Aw american export firm cabled its representative in 
care of our Paris Office to call upon animportant cus- 
tomer in Naples. 


Our travel expert looked up schedules and connec- 
tions for the representative, purchased his tickets, 
helped him secure passport visés and gave him a let- 
ter to our Naples correspondent. While the salesman 
was en route, our office wired ahead to reserve hotel 
accommodations. 


Upon his arrival in Naples, our correspondent there 
accorded him a number of courtesies in our name and 
honored his Equitable Letter of Credit, paying him 
the equivalent of his dollar drafts in Lire, at the pre- 
vailing rate of exchange. 


Facilitating the transaction of foreign business and 
saving the valuable time of our customers’ representa- 
tives are daily services rendered by our offices abroad. 


The officers of our Foreign Department 
will welcome an opportunity to explain 
our facilities for handling foreign business. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


LONDON PARIS 
3 King William St., E.C.4 23 Rue de la Paix 
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Bridges to Wealth 


ENETIAN nobles of the sixteenth century inlaid 

their gondolas with jewels and gold—a fashion 

abolished by a famous edict, curbing extravagance, 
which stipulated that all gondolas be painted black. 


Today it is not legislation that enforces careful ex- 
penditure, but the burden of increased taxes and 
commodity prices, and the swift changes of modern 
life. 


Foresight points to the need of building an income for 
the future, which is met by systematic bond-buying, 
year by year. The sound basis of municipal bonds 
makes them a most satisfactory investment for that 
purpose. 

Our lists of bond offerings, selected with the experi- 
ence of thirty years’ specialization in municipal issues, 
are a reliable guide for the investments of individuals 
and institutions demanding absolute safety. 


Our latest list, O-10, will be sent at your request 


William R.Compton Company 


Investment Bonds 





CHICAGO 
105 So. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall Street 


ST. LOUIS 
Compton Bidg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
602 Hibernia Bank Bidg. 


CINCINNATI 
Union Trust Building 















































FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
overlooked or _ ignored. Russia, of 
course, is the “horrible example” of what 
happens when these fundamental facts 
are disregarded. 

Supply and demand is the basic prin- 
ciple on which all business is conducted. 
Men who conduct successful businesses 
must keep constantly in touch with the 
demand for their products and fix the 
supply to meet it. There is considerable 
agitation for year-round employment for 
everybody, and some day it may be pos- 
sible to accomplish this. But is it fair 
to an employer to expect him to keep 
his whole force employed, when he 
knows he cannot find a market for the 
goods produced? Every one knows that 
at harvest time a farmer needs lots of 
help, but who expects the farmer to keep 
all of that help on his pay-roll through- 
out the winter when: there is little work 
to do? Businesses also have their har- 
vest times and their winter seasons, and 
their help, too, must be regulated to 
meet these requirements. If it is not, 
the business is doomed to certain fail- 
ure. No employer throws men out of 
work for the fun of the thing; he re- 
alizes that if his plant can be operated 
at capacity he personally will benefit 
along with: the others, and it is not 
human nature willingly to forego prof- 
its. 

Similarly, most employers—capital— 
realize that it is good business to keep 
their employees contented, to pay them 
good wages, and furnish them with. good 
working conditions. Supply and de- 
mand, however, must largely determine 
wages, and when wages are cut it is be- 
cause of this economic law and not 
capital trying to grind down labor. All 
of which is bound to bring hardship 
upon individuals; but no workable sug- 
gestion has ever been made as to how 
this situation can be avoided. In our 
present state of development it seems 
impossible to make everybody happy, 
and the policy which does the most 
good for the greatest number is the 
best one to follow. Moreover, if any 
one argues that the laboring man is 
not well off under a capitalistic sys- 
tem, let him compare the condition of 
labor under such a system with its con- 
dition in a place where capital does not 
control. 

Capital may not always be as generous 
as it might be, and yet there are hun- 
dreds of instances to prove that it is 
not as “hard boiled” as it is some- 
times pictured. Whether the motive 
is philanthropic or shrewd, is beside the 
point. Probably it is a combination of 
both; but the fact remains that capital 
has for years been growing constantly 
more alive to the interests of labor and 
working in those interests. Which is 
no more than intelligent. 

Many people may not agree with all 
these sentiments. But, I believe, most 
people must agree that capital is power- 
ful whether it is intelligent or not. And 
its power comes from the possession of 
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The Atlantic Trust Investment Plan 


Buy BONDS | 
WITH | 
BANK SAFETY | 


When you buy high-grade bonds from 
this bank, you know at all times the 
strength and responsibility of the in- 
stitution you are entrusting with your 
monthly payments. 

The Atlantic Trust Company has a 
capital and surplus of $2,000,000 and 
resources of more than $6,000,000. 


The bank is supervised by the State 
Bank Commissioner; its books are ex- 
amined twice a year by State officials; 
it is required by law to publish a 
financial statement in the newspapers 
five times a year. 


Under the Atlantic Trust Investment 
Plan you can buy the same high-grade 
bondsin which this bank invests, and 
your money earns bond interest from 
the date of your first payment. 


Ask for booklet No. 128 


THE ATLANTIC 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus, $2,000,000 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











Write for full information about 
banking by mail: 4% on savings 
390 on checking accounts. 






















During the past year the 
e You An Investor ? Financial ‘Eaitor of The 
hitlook has helped hundreds of Outlook readers to solve 
utelligently their particular investment problems. Perhaps 
you are contemplating a = of your present hold ‘= 
t have fresh funds to invest. In either case we shall b 
lad to give you specific information on any securities in 
hich you may be interested. A nominal charge of one 
lullar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 


Outlook Financial Department, The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., N.Y. C. 


(rite for s Booklet 
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It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 
shrink; how you 
may execute 
your own will; 
how you may 
create atrust 
fund; how you may give 
generously withouthardship. 
It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive. invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by % 
all denominations, 
Write for Booklet 14 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 





























FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 


money. Money may be the root of all 
evil, but in this world, to date, nearly 
every man is for himself, and money is 
avery convenient weapon to have in the 
battle of modern life. Labor appreciates 
its value just as much as does capital, 
and dues and assessments are an impor- 
tant part of union activities. And every 
intelligent, far-seeing man realizes that 
with money—or capital—his chances for 
success are greatly enhanced. Intelli- 
gent use may not always be made of 
money, but: no one can deny. that it is 
intelligent to save and invest money. 
Capital, no matter how small, spells 
power, and power means independence, 
the goal of every ambitious man. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. I understand that you have an investment 
department that gives good advice about invest- 
ments. I would like to know as to what is your 
opinion on the South American bonds, such as 
Brazil, Chile, and Argentina, I inclose you $1, 
which I notice in your magazine is your charge. 

A. This personal inquiry referring to 
the South American bonds issued by 
the Governments of Brazil, Chile, and 
Argentina has general interest. 

Most of the South American Govern- 
ments have found it necessary to finance 
themselves in this country and have 
floated bond issues, interest and princi- 
pal of which are payable in dollars. 
Some of the South American countries 
have not had a particularly good record 
in meeting their obligations. Argentina 
has the best record in this respect, and 
we consider the Argentine bonds to be a 
good investment. Bonds offered by 
Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and _ Bolivia 
might probably be considered a fair in- 
vestment for a business man who can 
watch political and business develop- 
ments in these countries. Most of these 
bonds are now selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange to yield from 7 per cent 
to 8 per cent—the high yield is a meas- 
ure of the possible risk involved in hold 
ing these securities. We believe, how- 
ever, that all of these Governments are 
becoming more stabilized and that they 
will make a much better record in meet- 
ing their obligations than some of them 
have done in the past. We therefore be- 
lieve that these bonds are deserving of 
consideration as part of an investment 
fund where the bulk of one’s holdings 
is made up of more conservative securi- 
ties. 








Organizing a Company? 
Save expenses and taxes by organizing on 
the popular, COMMON LA P an under a 
pure DECLARATION OF TRUST. Any- 
one, anywhere, can fill in DEMAREE 
STANDARD FORMS, issue shares and 
bean doing business at once. Insist upon 
DEMA REE FORMS, the original, nation- 
ally-accepted forms, approved and used by 
well known attorneys. Send for large, free 
pamphlet (D-19) containing much informa- 
tion that you will need. C.S. DEMAREE, 
Legal lank Printer, 708 Walnut, Kansas 
City, Mo. 











“How Can 1 Buy Bonds by Mail?” 0 cece ceceee WF 
“How Ase Shipments end Out-of-Town Deliveries 
Handied?” ‘ 


“What Advantages Have Bonds as Compared to— 
4. Stocks? ccccees o-ec0 OB 























Increase Your Knowledge of 


BONDS 


VEN though a consistent 
bond buyer, there may be 
some points about bonds, 
concerning which you desire 
more complete information. 
If an investor in other lines or 
a beginning bond buyer, you 
owe it to yourself to become 
fully informed on the merits 
of bonds as investments. 
“Bonds— Questions 
cAnswered— Terms Defined” 
In the thirty-six pages of this booklet 
are discussed the questions which our 
extended experience has shown are 
those most frequently asked by bond 
buyers. Its contents also include non- 
technical definitions of the most com- 


monly used bond terms. 
MAIL COUPON BELOW and copy of booklet 
will be sent promptly without obligation. 





HALSEY, 
STUART 
& CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEWYORK BOSTON 
209S.LaSalleSt. 14 Wall Street 10PostOffice Sq. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building Ford Bldg. Security Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Nat'l Bank Bldg." Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
esensessseMail to Nearest Officessssss000 


HALSEY, STUART & Co. 
Please send me copy of booklet OM-20, 
“Bonds — Questions Answered — Terms 
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Health Resorts 












Cruises to the 
5 Continent 
“The Best in Travel” 
Rio Centennial Cruise 
(Including the West Indies) 
45 days from New York to New 
York. Feb, 3, 1923 on new S.S 
“Reliance”. Visits West Indies, 


Panama, Sovth America, the Expo- 
sition. Send for ship's plan and rates 









































Mediterranean 
Cruise 


Feb. 10, ’23 


8.8. 
“Rotterdam” 





A delightful Winter Cruise of about 
two months on the famous S.S."'Rot- 
terdam”. Visiting the Azores, Ma- 
deira, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Corsica, 
Naples, Athens, Egypt, Holy Land, 
Monte Carlo and many other places. 
$625 up—New York to New York 





2 Cruises Round-the-World 


125 days of expertly planned travel. 
Visiting Havana, Panama, San 
Francisco, Hawaii, Japan{14 days) 
China, Philippines, nga,Java 
(4 days) India (21 days). New S.Ss. 

“Resolute” ‘and * *Volendam” Jan. 
9 and 16, 1923, Rates $1050 upwards 


Write for the Booklets you desire 
Raymond & WhitcombCo. 


2244 Beacon Street, Boston 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco Los Angeles 





Raymond - Whitcomb 
TOURS & CRUISES 


EGYPT ano PALESTINE 


Long, leisurely, luxurious 
tours. Small parties. Splendid 


leadership. Booklet ready. 
TEMPLE TOURS §-4 Frestlia St. 





BBotele and Resorts 
CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Furnished bungalows of various sizes ; sit- 
uated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Central dining- 
room, electric lights, hot and cold water. G: 
tennis court. x miles from Santa Barbara, 
two miles from ocean. Booklet. Address 
Manager, San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara. 


CONNECTICUT 
The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the apy of the Berkshires. Open alithe 
ear. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
hours from New York. Write for booklet. 


Mrs, J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor 

















MASSACHUSETTS 


Rock Ridge Hall | — 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (,t%,) 


Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Some private baths. 
Many comfortably furnished rooms for gen- 
eral use. Open wood fires. Sun room. Pleas- 
ant forest walks and country drives. Our 
table a specialty. Cream, eggs, chickens. 

$15, $18, $22, $25 a week. Tel. Wellesley 71342. 








Sanford Hall, 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
pe. flower and vegetable gardens. 

‘ood the best. Write for booklet 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
16 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
iable, dependabie and ethical. Every com- 
ty € th > 
sy or quality. sor t. Lg Mag 2 
| = Se ialty. Fred. W. M.D., 
. Seward, Jr., M.D., Secon it. +a 


est. 











27 September 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAFE 8% FIRST MORTGAGE 
CERTIFICATES additionally 1K INCOME 
nad Spesventy — ocean 

8k circulars . 
ing & Loan Co., Jacksonville, Fila. — 


ESTABLISHED, exclusive irls? 
school of Washington, D. C. seeks ane 
of administrative ability to take charge of 
academic department and who could invest 
several thousand dollars, taking part interest 
in school. Fine opportunity. State age, ex. 
perience, and give references. 2,148, Outlook. 

Tans nae agar mail-order business at 
home. "2 ou by successful method. 
oo bo alhamore Company, Mail 
_ Dept., Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, 








_EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


DIETITIANS, cafeteria managers, govern- 
esses, patrons, housekeepers, superintend- 
ents. Miss Richards, Providence. it x5 
East Side. peace — oe Court, 16 
Jackson Hall, Fridays, tol. Address 
Providence. 


ont sae KD—Competent teachers for public 
Fo iba schocisa. Calls coming every «day, 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y 
DIRECTORY for secretaries and social 
workers. “ Richards, Providence, R. 1. 
Box 5 East Side. Boston office, Trinity ‘Court, 
16 Jackson Hail, Fridays 11 to 1. Address 
Providence. 


bg ‘Teachers all subjects. Good 


luterna- 





The > ¥ North 18th 8St., a Orange, 

Provides most pleasant 
preteen ook .2 % semi-invalids, nervous 
or convalescents wishing the comforts of 


an 
tional Musical and Kducational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall, N. Y. 
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home. Excellent food. Terms moderate. 





Board Wanted 
PAYING GUESTS 


Member of Outlook staff and a ay desire 
to share a pleasant home as guests 
from October 1 to June 1, withi yee on 
commuting distance of New York. Garage 
facilities are required and location near go 
club desired. 8,165, Outlook. 








Country Board 


wan USUALLY desirable stationery for any 
of correspondence. 200 sheets high 





wr, note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and ress postpaid $1.50. 
ou can bu cheaper 

wis, 284 


in 
stationery, but do you want to? 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y 


HEAVY weight, Kalma Linen Finish folded 
note size stationery, choice of white, biue 
buff, or gray. Your name and address prin 
e 100 sheets and 75 pig & $1 delivered 

West of Denver 10% extra. ae, o , Para 
mount Paper Co., Jamazoo, Mich. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Webster 


(Near Sth Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK 
Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 





ping section. Within ave yaw walk to 
HT peieigal ts theaters. hig h-class hotel 
patroniz Ly those ee the best accom- 





THe beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 im cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘ivr 


an organizer of a sinall y. 5 1900. 
Bapoocn’s Tours, 13 Walsey . Brooklyn. 











EGYPT 


and Mediterranean Lands 
Nile Cruise to Second Cataract 


in private steamer. Long Tour 


sails January 6 by ADRIATIC. 
Also 
Later sailings and shorter tours. 
Write for information to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 








t moderate cost. 


REDU CED RATES DURING SUMMER 
Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


My The Oaks 
Morristown, N. J. diypnont Park 
Two very attractive lerae rooms, ther or 


‘a minutes from station, easy commut- 
ing. Excellent cuisine, comfort and home life. 


Real Estate 


CALIFORNIA 


Orange Greve. north of Upland, Cal., 
near yo rors ——. a Bzese 


Wate 
fue oR. CRAWFORD, 2 21 Alta L Loma, Cal. 
FLORIDA 

















Hotel Le Marquis 
12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every coquerionse, ty home 
comfort, and commends itse ple of 
refinement wishing to live on a F can Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

age — Tinea Bookiet gladly sent 
upon re KNOTT Management. 


In Florida—For Rent 
Two completely furnished cottages, modern 
pate oe one 3 fogged bath, for $225 for 
er 8 rooms, slee, ping porch, sun 

parlor, garage, , dock, $500, Hover r till play. 
Cocoa, Fia., Fishing, 

hunting. yo Indian River. , &.. now. 


The Knickerbocker Furnished 


househes- 
Iver he oniy. su Indian 
River. fiching ‘ar 
Miss Emin ROBERTSON, Noe Bn oan 


Nei50 to to May 15. 
la. 
MASSACHUSETTS 














Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Tist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
d with moderate 
rates. Send for ilhustrated booklet J. 

















HOTEL JUDSON 5%, Washing 
“4 ning Judson Memorial Church. Kooms 
and withont bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
ineinding meals. Special rates for two weeks 
re. Location very central. Convenient 
to ail l elevated and street car lines. 








Uepani« rtunity—long 
FOR SALE Soot 
tea-room. jen 
for two friends. ‘Address 7 7,947, Ou! yutlook. ” 
NEW YORK 
Seals Just Farm Catalog. 1,200 bar- 
Jans out. Equip) ‘arms $600 to 
# big i ood lots ; selt-tstain homes. 
The pick of 33 states. Co 
AGENCY, 150BM Lae N z ii 





in Rpencantville 
For Rent, Furnished 4? Y., small house 
on_ wooded hilltop, near > eee house; one 
mile from station ; large living-room with ay 
fireplace, , kitchen, bath and two bedroo 
furnace, rage. $75 a month. ae "Tes 
wher. rtation to station , conred. 
Owner, 8. Boy: 


Darling, Pleasantvil le, N 
LIVE STOCK 





HELP WANTED | 
Business Situations 


ak! N si}o tos to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
Position guar- 
re-time stu ly or 
a opportunities. 
P's Standard 
Business Training (eetiuteE Buffalo, N “4 
HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
anne men and women. Past experience 
necessar Y. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
ine living, Snes week, gut advance- 


men perms free book, 
“YO BIG. “SPPORTUNITY. ae Lewis 
elk Training Schools, Room 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WANTED-—In Hartford, Conn., young wo- 
man of refinement for work in a tea-room. 
High school education required. Box 2,164, 
Outlook. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Young An companion to act 








as chaperon during wit’ 
Prefer English woman. Reterences required. 
2,039, Outlook, 


MOTHER'S helper or child’s nurse-com- 
panion, Protestant, for three small children. 
Assistant nurse kept. Appl y Mrs le 
obs Geier, 2319 Grandview Ave., Cincinnati, 

io. 


WANTED—Young woman, governess-com- 
penton, ~—_ educated, Protestant, attractive 

a. ae and personality, cheerful 
acti @, able to lay piano, to take care of and 
be companionable to two —e girl ten, 
boy seven, both going to school, and to take 
eharge of household earings "occasional 
absence of parents. Previous experience 
secondary to aad and proper reference. 


Residence Bosto Good salary. Answer 
2,166, Outlook. 

pURse, experienced, two ery 3 and 6. 
Edward Walker, Hartsdal 


Teachers and Governesses 


ME a a patty governess to teach boy i 
age aon care of girl4 - pete age, net 

of teaching, experience. rences. Connec 

ticut summers. Florida winters. 2,147, Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED _ 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
PINE RIDGE CAMP ACTUALLY mip 


THE hg ag —— 





plage ies cntdons outdoor life in winter. 

cabins 

Feoes, beer sida | Be 
cor, 

BaNRORN or OCKER, Aiken, 8. C. 








pee OWNERS, my” on 
ei is syour oS 

free, contai: eh <a instructive 

rs ~ thy 5 diseases. 

Every dog owne ik maailed free 

—_ “ Digest, ponthe | nth trial an Book to “ Sports- 

8 yeh Rg Powe’ ~\4a~ 5 

nd 


"i Pub- 
ar oe a oe man's Digeat, Ft 


ional. 
“Care 


(ook 41 
lishing Co., 





Professional Situations 


TRAINED nurse, unusual ability, experi- 
enced, quiet, sunny disposition, desires posi 
tion companion elderly person or semi invalid. 
Competent to manage home. Accustom 
pame Highest credentials. 2,088, ewer = 

NURSE, efficient, refined, good 
Can travel. Physician’s testimonial. 3470, 
Outlook. 
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Can YOU Answer These Questions ? 


The affairs of all the world are now a daily topic of convérsation. Such questions 
as these are asked by your children, your friends, the acquaintances you meet on the 
train and on the street. Not to be able to answer them is embarrassing; yet the 
answers are zof to be found in newspapers or reference books. 


OUR WORLD is an illustrated monthly magazine whose sole purpose is to place 
in your hands each month a full, accurate, authoritative narrative of what is going 
forward in every part of the world. It is written by active participants in world 
affairs and by men and women who tell you what they have seen with their own eyes. 
It is like a great motion picture which throws the vivid drama of the world’s activities 
on the screen before you—the strife, the intrigue, the tragedy, the comedy and the 
inner significance of current events, portrayed without bias or prejudice, but with 
informative comment and explanation. 


The Service of The Institute of International Information is 


FREE to Annual Subscribers to OUR WORLD 


Your subscription entitles you to the service of the Institute of International In- 
formation, without charge. Under the Directorship of the great geographer, Dr. 
Wallace W. Atwood, President of Clarke University, the Institute gives full and 
accurate information on such topics as industry, finance, science, labor, religion, 
education, agriculture, etc., throughout the world. It gives access to the great body 
of information that has been brought together by a large number of international 
organizations in the United States and other countries. 


This is a special offer, made to introduce OUR WORLD to thousands of new 
readers. Take advantage of this opportunity zow, while you can get both the 
Institute service and a year’s subscription to OUR WORLD for only $53. 


Send your subscription direct, or through any responsible subscription agency, 
or in a club with other magazines 


THE HOUSTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


9 East 37th Street New York City 

































Automatically sorts and 
routes mail, memos, or- 
ders, etc., for all to whom 
mail is distributed. It 
holds reference papers out 
of way but immediately at 
hand when needed, 
A Steel Sectional Device 
‘Add new compartments 
asrequired. Sections 90¢ 
each, Five-compartment 
Kleradesk illustrated be- 











low o sho Write for 
free, instructive, illus- 
trated folder, “How to Get 
Greater Desk Efficiency. 
Ross-Gould Company 
483 N, 10th St., St. Louis 


New York 
Chicago 









For Every Style of Writing 


Select the pen suited to your 
handwriting from 10 samples 
different patterns and finish in 
silver, gilt and bronze, sent on 
receipt of 10 cents, including 32- 
page booklet on handwriting. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
.349 Broadway, New York 

















BY: THE WAY 


OME tourists tell stories of unpleas- 
~ ant experiences in Europe, and the 
“Ocean Ferry” finds pleasure in offset.- 
ting these by relating the following ipei- 
dent: “A steward on the liner Lapland, 
following the ship’s arrival at Antwerp, 
found a large roll of American bills un- 
der a pillow. He promptly took it to 
the purser, who found it totaled $750, 
The two men hastened to the pier and 
found the woman who had occupied the 
stateroom just entering a taxicab. She 
was astonished to find that she had left 
her money behind, and, accepting it with 
thanks, entered her cab and departed 
without mention of reward. The steward 
was commended by the management.” 





“There is a gratifying note to most of 
us,” says the “Ocean Ferry,” “in the 
statement made by the chief steward of 
the Majestic to the effect that bacon and 
eggs hold their own against fashion on 
board the Majestic and lead in popu- 
larity as a breakfast dish, while apple 
pie is .the most popular dessert at 
lunch.” Thus all the frothy inventions 
of French chefs beat in vain against the 
rock-ribbed conventions of the Anglo- 
Saxon and his American collaterals. 





Visitor from the home of baseball (as 
reported by London “Punch’”): “Well, 
I’m glad I’ve seen cricket. I’ve seen St. 
Paul’s and the Abbey, and they are good 
goods. But when it comes to hush and 
the subdued atmosphere, old cricket's 
got ’em beat.” 


A man recently left his glass eye in 
a New Jersey hotel where he had 
stopped and wrote to the manager ask- 
ing its return... The manager sent the 
lost article back and said that it was 
the first eye he had found since the hotel 
opened. Articles most commonly left 
by guests, he added, are pajamas and 
nightgowns, of which he has a choice 
collection awaiting their owners’ return. 
Other things frequently left behind by 
travelers are jewels, umbrellas, canes, 
brief cases, and razors. 





Bishop Candler, of Atlanta, condemn- 
ing a certain theological controversy, 
said he was reminded of the colored 
preacher who began a sermon, “Bred- 
dern and sistern, when de fust man, 
Adam, was created, he was made outer 
wet clay and set up ’gainst the palin’s 
to dry.” A dissenting member of the 
congregation arose and said, “Pawsin, if 
Adam was de first man, den who-all 
made de palin’s?” “Bre’er Simpkins, set 
down,” said the parson disgustedly; 
“sech fool questions as yourn would up- 
set any system of theology.” 





The Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
Railroad will celebrate on October 10 the 
seventieth anniversary of the operation 
of its first passenger train. The Rock 
Island was the first road to reach the 
Mississippi River, building into the city 
whose name it carries in 1854. Origi- 
nally only forty miles long, the system 
now controls eight thousand miles of 
railway in fourteen States. 
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B: well as precise accuracy 
had combine to make this new 
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ine Hamilton a master timeptece 


otel 
left 
one IN attaining the exquisite beauty of the new 
aa Hamilton Watch models, no sacrifice has been made 
| by of that fine accuracy which has earned the Hamilton 
“— the high regard of railroad men. Jewelers like to 
sell Hamiltons because they don’t have to struggle 


mn- with them later on to make them keep precise time. 


rsy, 


-_ HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Penn. 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


























“No, it’s not a new car— 
I Valspar-Enameled it Last Spring” 


Make the old car look like new and stay 
new! Hide its streaks and scratches under 
the most beautiful and lasting finish money 
can buy—Valspar Enamel. The cost? Five 
dollars at the outside for ‘wo coats. 


Sun, rain, mud and dust—gasoline or oils— 
even boiling water from the radiator—can’tdim 
the wonderful, rich lustre of Valspar Enamels. 


Any one can use them. They work freely 
and smoothly under the brush—dry dust- 
free in two hours and hard in twenty-four. 


Valspar Enamels are produced by Valentine 
& Company, who have been the acknowl- 
edged leaders in the vehicle varnish industry 
for 90 years. Valspar Enamels are made 
of the finest pigments, carefully ground in 
Valspar Varnish, 








VWALENTINE’S 


VALSPAR 


VARNISH-STAIN 


The famous Valspar 





boiling water test 


This gives the absolute waterproofness and 
durability of Valspar. The Enamel colors 
are: Red—Lightand Deep; Blue and Green— 
Light, Medium and Deep; White; Ivory; 
Black—Gloss and Flat; Bright Yellow; 


Gray ; Brown; Gold; Bronze and Aluminum. 


Valspar Aluminum protects Motors, Rims, 
and Wire Wheels from rust and deterioration. 


Spare Tires painted with Black Valspar 
Enamel look spick and span, are perfectly 
protected against injury by sunlight and 
moisture, gas and oil. 


Of course you can buy cheaper enamels, 
but Valspar Enamels are the most economical 
in the long run, because of their Jong wear, 
toughness, and waterproofness. Insist on 
getting them. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 





I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—1l5c apiece 
for each 35c sample can checked at right. (Only 
one sample of each ee supplied at this 


special price. Print full mail address plainly.) | sate Color 


Dealer’s Name 





State Color 


Valspar Enamel © 


Valspar .. .- 
Valspar Stain . 





Dealer’s Address 
Your Name 
Your Address 
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